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Dash for Freedom? 


N article in The Economist last week examined the question 
whether any new economic policy was likely to have emerged 
from the confabulation at Dorking of the chiefs of the Labour Party, 
and reached the negative conclusion. This article was not in tht 
hands of readers before Mr Noel Baker made his sensational announce- 
ment of the immediate ending of all rationing of petrol (which is fuliy 
discussed elsewhere in this issue). Coming as the culmination of 
quite an impressive list of relaxations of controls—including Dr 
Dalton’s “‘ experiment in freedom,” the abolition of points rationing 
and the virtual ending of the allocation of steel—the liberation of 
petrol is a big enough event to warrant at least a re-examination of 
the question. Has the Labour Party, without altering its line of talk, 
in fact altered its course to a significant extent ? Are the cartoonists 
right when they depict Mr Morrison running off with the Tories’ 
clothes while they are bathing ? There are some observers who pro- 
fess to see quite a startling and far-reaching change since the election. 
For example, Mr John K. Jessup, one of the editors of the American 
magazine Fortune, reports in the May issue, after a journey of 
investigation to Great Britain, that 


The Socialists, who know they are licked, are no longer obstructing the 
businessman’s recapture of a large part (not all) of his former social power. 
The original capitalist country is rediscovering capitalism. 

This will seem to most people in this country to be a false con- 
clusion. When analysed, it seems to be composed of an incorrect 
assumption of what the Labour Party’s “Socialism” amounts to, 
combined with an exaggeration of what appear to be the current 
departures from it. With the exception of the dogma of nationalisation 
—the practical effect of which, as has often been argued in these 
columns, has been relatively small—there has been very little in 
Labour’s policy over the last five years that can be clearly labelled 
* socialist.” On the contrary, the three main objects of that policy 
would be equally proper to a wholly non-socialist party. The first 
object has been to preserve the very large shift in the distribution of 
the real national income that occurred as a by-product of the war. This 
is not a policy that would be likely to commend itself to a party that 
was self-consciously of the Right ; but there is nothing particularly 
socialist about it. The second main object of Labour policy has been 
to complete the structure of the welfare state—or at least of the social 
security state—and the only differences of opinion here between 
socialists and non-socialists relate to pace and cost ; the principle is 
common to both. The third main object, overshadowing both the 
others, has been to keep employment as high, and unemployment as 
low; as the war left them. In practice—however much it has been 
disclaimed in theory—this has meant preserving the fixity of present 
employment patterns, and there is no reason to suppose that a non- 
socialist government would have pursued a substantially different policy. 
These objects, and not an ideological addiction to control for control’s 
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sake, have dictated the very stiff attitude that the Govern- 
ment have hitherto adopted towards all proposals for the 
relaxation of controls, either in domestic industry or in 
international trade. If they have been reluctant to with- 
draw their control over the free movement of prices, it 
has not been because of a socialist belief that they can 
control all prices at all times, but because of a belief that, 
in a free market, Labour’s share of the real national 
income would turn out to be smaller than it is today. If 
they have clung to quantitative regulation as a method 
of controlling imports and exports, it is not because of a 
socialist desire to administer every industry from the 
Board of Trade but because of a fear lest any system 
that left scope for unplanned adjustments would simul- 
taneously leave scope for unplanned unemployment. 


o 


How then are the relaxations of recent weeks to be 
eXplained, if not by a change of policy ? The leaders of 
the Labour Party have always said that the restrictive 
controls, especially those that are unpopular, would be 
removed as soon as it was possible to do so without 
running any risk of the rationing of necessaries “ by the 
purse” or of creating unemployment. That time, in 
many lines, has come. It may very well be that the 
Labour Party, so long as it had a secure majority, had a 
bias towards making these relaxations later rather than 
sooner. It may also be that the delicately poised parlia- 
mentary position, and the consequential need for imme- 
diate popularity, has reversed this preference, and that 
this explains the spate of recent weeks. But this does not 
alter the fact that the Government are, in substance, 
only doing what they always said they would do. The 
points rationing scheme and the steel allocation 
scheme were abandoned only when supply, by overtaking 
demand (even the inflated demand of today), had made 
them ineffective. Even the liberation of petrol is not 
nearly as big an exception as it might seem. It is true that 
there was an element of surrender to “ rationing by the 
purse,” but Ministers profess to believe that petrol is a 
luxury ; and in any case the effective element was an offer 
of increased supplies of petrol for sterling. 


Not one of these decisions represents any real change 
in the basic direction of Labour economic policy. So far 
from any deliberate decision having been taken to make 
a dash for freedom, it is freedom that has overtaken 
several departments of the government’s policy. The 
world is gradually returning to normal ; supplies every- 
where, stimulated by ten years of high prices, are catch- 
ing up with demands ; shortages are disappearing ; and 
at long last many of the controls imposed in wartime for 
the purpose of compressing demand down to the level of 
supply are becoming unnecessary. The Labour Govern- 
ment are benefiting from this process ; but it is almost 
in spite of themselves. They have done nothing to bring 
it about. On the contrary, the devaluation of sterling, 
which has played a large part in the process, was virtually 
forced upon them over Sir Stafford Cripps’s absent body, 
and the liberation of petrol, though not resisted, was the 
fruit not of their initiative but of the proposal of others— 
stimulated, in its turn, by the growing signs of a world 
wide buyer’s market in oil. If Labour has stolen any of 

_ the Tories’ clothes by the actions of the last few weeks— 
which is by no means certain, since most of them are 
clearly identified in the public mind as Tory policies, 
which Ministers were denouncing as irresponsible only a 
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short time ago—it only goes to show how superficial . 
the differences in economic policy between the two vie 
parties. a 
There is an alternative economic policy to th 

accidental collection of expedients. Whee it are 
capitalism or liberalism or simply back to normal, its gis. 
tinguishing characteristic is that it would restore the 
power of money, operating through the price mechanism 
as the main regulator by which the economic system js 
made to produce what is wanted and resources are 
applied where they are needed. Nobody suggests a retu 
to a price-regulated economy in the extreme form of the 
nineteenth century, but the alternative to the present 
Government’s policy is a deliberate move in tha 
direction. 


* 


There are two big tests by which anyone will be able 
to tell when the enterprise economy is once again to be 
given a chance of working in Britain. Both are almost 
tediously familiar and need only the briefest mention here 
to be identified. The first test is to ask whether there 
is to be a sufficient disinflation of demand to permit the 
price mechanism to do its work. It is the essence of that 
mechanism that prices should be allowed to move both 
up and down, attracting resources to where they are 
needed and repelling them from where their employment 
is uneconomic. Obviously, the mechanism cannot work 
if there is so much inflation that all prices move indis- 
criminately upwards—or so much deflation that all move 
indiscriminately downwards. Obviously also, the policy 
of disinflation involves facing the risk of a certain degree 
of unemployment, since its object is to force resources, of 
labour as well as of capital and materials, to move, and 
it cannot be expected that every man thus displaced could 
be re-employed at once. But this unemployment need 
not be large. And the justification for asking the com- 
munity to endure it is that it is far better to run the risk 
of a small volume of unemployment now than to face the 
virtual certainty of the mass unemployment that wil 
follow if the British economy goes into the next bout of 
hard times in its present rigid condition. 

The second test is whether a serious attempt is to be 
made to get the level of taxation down to a level that the 
economy can stand without perpetual inflation. This 
again needs no further explanation here ; the only point 
that needs repetition is that it is a categorically imperative 
condition of any attempt to reinstate the price economy. 

When there is a government in Britain that will rs 
some increase in unemployment and that will initiate 2 
real cut in the level of government expenditure—ther, 
and not until then, will it be time to talk of a new 
economic policy. Admittedly, to ask this of any politician 
is to ask more than he can possibly deliver at the moment. 
Indeed, the advocacy of the alternative policy is mort 
uphill work at present than ever before, since for the 
moment all the news is good, and he who would play the 
role of Cassandra must content himself with warnings of 
what is to come, which may carry intellectual convictio? 
to a few, but are hardly to be recommended to parlie 
mentary candidates as a means of collecting votes. 
who believe that Britain will not be firmly on the road of 
economic progress until there is a sharp change of policy 
will have to wait until the t policy reveals 
defects. They will have to be patient ; and they should 
beware of false dawns. 
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FTER a lull of some months, the Middle East has 

returned to the limelight. Both Mr Bevin and Mr 
Acheson came to the recent talks in London well equipped 
with Middle Eastern advisers ; but few people hoped for 
an outcome so clear-cut as the two statements that 
emerged from their discussions. The first, which they 
sued separately but in identical terms, covers their 
policy along the frontier line between east and west 
that is constituted by Greece, Turkey and Persia. It 
afirmed the Atlantic powers’ “ vital concern” in the 
integrity of these non-Atlantic countries. For the first 
time Persia (hitherto the most wavering of their chain of 
allies because it prefers, in its exposed position, to sit 
upon the fence), was unequivocally bracketed with coun- 
tries that take western aid and like it. The second state- 
ment, which they issued jointly with the French govern- 
ment, is a firm effort to inject some solidity into the 
quivering political morass further south—that is, the 
states which fought the Palestine war. After assuring the 
Arab states and Israel that all of them will be enabled 
to buy arms on an equal footing, both for purposes of 
internal security and—a sobering thought—‘“ to permit 
them to play their part in the defence of the area as a 
whole,” the statement adds: 

The three governments, should they find that any of these 
states was preparing to violate frontiers or armistice lines . . . 
would immediately take action, both within and outside the 
United Nations, to prevent such violation. 

At a blow, therefore, the two statements serve several 
purposes. The first is to demonstrate that former rivals 
in the area are at one on certain major points of policy, 
having been driven into complete unity by Russian 
policy in Eastern Asia. Another is to soothe Israel’s 
understandable grievance that the British should sell 
arms to Arab States only. The argument that this policy 
was forced on the British by their treaty obligations never 
sounded at all fair to Tel Aviv. A third is to implant 
into Middle Eastern minds the conception—hitherto un- 
dreamed of in their preoccupation with more parochial 
issues—that regional defence may one day be necessary. 
Yet another is to cap and improve upon tne recent 
British recognition that the only possible future for Arab 
Palestine is as part of Jordan. These four pieces of com- 
monsense are a welcome relief from long months of Arab 
make-believe that Israel does not exist, and from Israeli 

















Defence of the Levant 





growling about Arab intentions to start a “ second 


round ” of war. For all their talk there is not the slightest 
chance of this. 


But the average Middle Eastern view of all such 
western pronouncements is not favourable. They are . 
“dangerous.” “Why must you take this subjective 
interest in our area? Why need we be forced into your 
east-west quarrel ?” Egyptians, Arabs, Israelis and even 
Persians would prefer to be left to themselves and to be 
“neutral.” Unfortunately for them, this attitude is, in 
western eyes, as head-in-sand as was Belgium’s one-time 
neutrality. Loa western mind, the present state of world 
affairs compels the taking of thought for the morrow in 
the Middle East. The western reply to Middle Eastern 
objections is, therefore, uncompromising and runs as 
follows: ‘‘ Your area cannot be neutral on account of the 
size arnd desirability of its oil resources. Nor can we 
allow the military weakness from which, in terms of 
modern warfare, you suffer, in an area that adjoins our 
line of defence in Turkey. Nor can we ignore the risk of 
Russian imperialism bursting into the countries that 
border the one peaceful area left in the Old World—the 
Indian Ocean.” The western aim, therefore, is to make 
provision firstly, for the external security and, secondly, 
for the internal tranquillity of the Middle Eastern world. 
The two statements by the Foreign Ministers go some 
way towards both ends. 


* 


In fact, there is only one point about the statements 
to criticise and that is the shape in which they were 
drafted. Their appearance as unrelated documents tends 
to perpetuate the notion that defence of the roof, or pie 
crust, of the Middle East is one question and that plans 
covering the political relations of the countries further 
south are a separate affair. This idea prevails in many 
Middle Eastern minds: few Egyptians or Iraquis, for 
instance, see any connection between building a bastion 
in Turkey and trying to settle Arab-Israeli and inter- 
Arab quarrels. The same conception is discernible even 
in some American thinking. All Turks and most Britons 
disagree. In their view, plans for strengthening the so- 
called roof are not worth making from bases on the 
distant Atlantic. Success at roof level pre-supposes some 
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shoring-up from directly below—that is, the existence of 
some bases, or potential arrangements for bases, in the 
Arabic-speaking world and in Israel. In short, the two 
London statements must be read as one. 


It must be recognised from the outset, however, that 


few inhabitants of the Middle East, except the Turks, 
will make the connection. 
the Great Powers as equally self-interested, and their 
attentions as unwelcome and oppressive. All, therefore, 
take note only of the points that directly concern them- 


In the first place, all view 


selves, and spend their time looking for the pin — 
In the 
second place, the aftermath of the Palestine war has 


blinded nearly all Arabs and Egyptians, not to mention 


a great many Israelis, to all wider issues. It has created 
between victor and vanquished a degree of hostility, 
that—at least in the Arab lands, where blood feuds are 
Even as 
between the vanquished Arab states it has given rise to 
new quarrels, as well as enhancing the old dynastic and 
personal feuds that have long lurked in the corners at 





Thus inland Jordan which, 
sharing a long frontier with Israel, is immensely and 
adversely affected by the maintenance of war-time 


hatreds, is at loggerheads with Egypt and Saudi Arabia, 


who, being unaffected economically, are all for keeping 


anti-Israeli feeling at white heat. The old dynastic feuds 


between their respective kings, therefore, receive a new 
lease of life. It seems unlikely that the Arab League, 
bound as it is by ties of kindred and affinity, will dissolve 
under the strain ; but it is thereby rendered useless as 
an instrument of regional policy, even vis-d-vis Israel. 
Likewise, Israel, obsessed as it is with the colossal prob- 
lem of balancing its international payments, and with 
equally difficult domestic tasks, has little inclination to 
raise its head and look to regional issues. 

It follows that—everywhere—the western powers 
have their work cut out to drive home their argument 
about the relationship between area defence and area 
tranquillity. Nor, looking ahead, does their task become 
easier with time. For, if Israel continues upon its present 
industrious course, causing wheels to hum and deserts 
to bloom, it seems that it must become to its neighbours 
a source not only of hatred but of fear. The scene in 
which the western allies are setting out to promote more 
harmonious relations and broader thinking cannot be said 
to be bright. 


* 


Three main courses of action are open to them as they 
pursue their declared policies. All three are in opera- 
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tion already. One is to reach military agreem ; 
one or more of the states beneath he ei sel, =r 
would enable them harmoniously to prepare or maintai 
joint second line bases there. Another is tu promote by 
such diplomatic means as they can devise, “ temporary * 
individual arrangements linking the Arab states which 
need Israel to Israel’s ports and markets. A third jg to 
press on with the economic and social advancement of 
the area in the form generally labelled as Point Foy; 
aid. But in all three fields they meet the same difficulty 
It is that in Egypt, in most of the Arabic-speaking States 
and in Persia, no one dares to explain their presence to 
the crowd. The relationship between governors and 
governed, though democratic in name, is scarcely ever 
one of trust or confidence. Nahas Pasha, the Wafd pre- 
mier, is an exception to this sweeping statement, but he 
has not lately used his great influence. The average rela- 
tionship between government and people is one founded 
upon the practice of feeding the public with the slogans 
that it likes to hear, and of avoiding the statesman’s duty 
of telling distasteful truths when policy demands it. |; 
is one in which, unless statesmen pull themselves 
together, the crowd has the upper hand. 


Agreements with the west, therefore, however sensible 
they may appear to sober heads conferring behind closed 
doors, are difficult to sell to the public. They would be 
greeted with acclamation were they to come as gifts of 
money or arms given unconditionally. But such gifts are 
out of fashion since the American experience in China. 
Whatever other form they take—whether military talks 
or treaties, whether encouragement to negotiate with 
Israel, or whether offers of economic aid entailing a share 
of western supervision—they are mistrusted as soon as 
conditions are attached. No Arab government could, at 
the moment, contemplate handling more than one such 
topic at a time. 

* 


It is for the west, therefore, to decide which of its 
goals in the area——military, political, or economic and 
social—shall have priority. There can be no two minds 
on this subject. Social development is a slow and long- 
term process. The calming of passions over Palestine 
must also await the passage of time. Only military agree- 
ment is quickly attainable. This exists, on a basis of 
agreement, between Britain and Jordan. It also exists, 
but on a basis of disagreement, between Britain and 
Egypt. Can the basis be improved, or ought a substitute 
to be sought elsewhere—in Cyprus, at Gaza, i 
Cyrenaica ? The military view is that no substitute 1s 
possible. Nowhere but in Egypt are to be found the 
prime requirements of a good land base, which are good 
ports, good water and a good labour supply. The cana 
zone has the additional advantage of offering access from 
the sea by a back door. 


A new treaty with Egypt is, therefore, an obvious 
western objective. Ought it not also to be an obvious 
objective for Egypt’s present rulers ? Viewed as a 
Paper proposition, it should appeal to an aristocracy 
which runs a country rich in resources, weak in arms, and 
suffering from a scandalous disparity between the stan- 
dards of rich and poor—in a word, a prime target for 
Russian incitement to revolution. But how many EgyP- 
tian leaders have the moral courage to confess to treaty 
making with the west, before a public that they have fed 
for so long on hatred and illusions ? The answer ' 
unfortunately, very few. 
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The Fishing Industry—t 






Scrambling for Fish 


HEN controls over the price of fish were removed 
in April, the fishing industry looked forward to 
a period of buoyant prices and brisk competition where 
the rewards for success would justify the risks of a free 
market. The gambling spirit which has always inspired 
those who handle this most perishable commodity had 
been suppressed for nine years during which time the 
trade consoled itself with rosy memories of lucky bargains 
and unlooked-for profits, and forgot the thin weeks that 
used to come between. What actually happened in April 
was a rude awakening for the optimists: the level of 
activity in the industry declined sharply and shows few 
signs of recovering. | 


There is a weary familiarity, to the layman, about 
reports of unsaleable fish, of trawlers laid up and fisher- 
men idle, and he may be pardoned for concluding that 
the straitjacket of price control has merely been propping 
up a decaying industry at the consumer’s expense. 
Because the productive side of the fishing industry is 
carried on in little units below the horizon, and the dis- 
tributive side pursues its business in dreary and 
malodorous places, few people outside the trade can make 
head or tail of its chronic complaints. Economists and 
businessmen see penny-farthing organisation and old- 
fashioned methods, and judging by standards uncon- 
sciously derived from manufacturing industry, they 
despair of understanding its apparent backwardness. 
But fishing is an industry full of paradoxes, and its posi- 
tion can only be judged in the light of its idiosyncrasies. 
It is intended in this article to outline its unique external 
conditions and in a subsequent one to deal with the 
problems of internal organisation and marketing. 


Two major problems confront the white fish industry 
and both are international—over-fishing in near waters 
and over-capacity for production in all the European 
countries. The first is not new. It was stated succinctly 
by an old fisherman before the Royal Commission of 
1883, “if these men worked the same fishing gear as 
when I was a lad, they would not see anything alive.” 
Steam vessels first enabled the catching of fish to outstrip 
the rate of nature’s replacement and, when natural stocks 
began to fall, fishermen were able to go farther afield. 
Every few years fresh gadgets have had to be invented 
to make fishing pay—otter trawls to sweep a wider area, 
“bobbins” to ride on rougher ground, “ ticklers” to 
sur up the fish—and each in time has defeated its own 
object. Radar and asdic if perfected will do the same 
thing. The effect of technical advance in this industry 
has been to make one fish swim where two swam before, 
and it is now no longer true that there are many 
more fish in the sea than ever came out of it. In 1907 
the North Sea yielded to British trawlers landing 
in England 4.061 thousand cwt., or 17 cwt. per day’s 
absence from port; in 1938 it yielded only 1,464 
thousand cwt., or 1§ cwt. per day’s absence from port. 
Each new invention has provided a short reprieve while 
making the outcome even more certain. The game was 
almost up in the North Sea in the thirties when long- 
‘erm replacement costs were not being covered at the 
Prices then offered (85 per cent of Scottish trawlers in 


1934 were over 25 years old) and since the war the fleets 
have made short work of the stocks replenished during 
the five years’ rest. Before the war a hundred hours’ 
trawling from Aberdeen yielded an average of 90 cwt 
of fish ; when operations were resumed in 1945, the yield 
was 273 cwt., but free fishing. has since reduced 
productivity to the prewar rate. 


There have been some gestures of self-restraint. Parts 
of the Clyde and Moray Firth were reserved as spawning 
grounds and closed to British trawlers in 1909 although 
foreign ships have continued to make raids upon them. A 
minimum size of net and of fish to be landed were en- 
forced in the United Kingdom in 1933 and in 1938, 
although an international convention since the war failed 
to persuade the rest of Europe to follow suit. But the 
poaching of the spawning grounds is only one of the diffi- 
culties. If the removal of adult fish proceeds unchecked, 
there will soon be no small fry to protect, and it would 
appear that only control of total landings, of all sizes, can 
save the North Sea fisheries. Great Britain met with 2 
complete refusal to its suggestions in 1946 for all-round 
quantitative restriction of fishing. Only Germany had 
lost as many boats as Britain in the war, and every other 
nation was understandably eager to make the most of 
such a rare opportunity to sell plentiful fish to the two 
biggest markets in Europe. But that phase has now 
ended and the time has come to make another effort for 
international self-restraint. The nations which use the 
North Sea should study the striking example of the hali- 
but fishery control on the Pacific Coast ; Canada and the 
United States agreed in 1932 to quantitative restrictions 
on landings to remedy over-fishing, and in a few years 
they found that it took only five months to gather up 
the same quantity of fish that had previously taken nine 
months, and profits increased accordingly. 


& 


There are only two possible kinds of economic 
equilibrium in the North Sea fisheries. There is the sane 
balance of mutual restraint enabling a mere fraction of 
each country’s present fleet to land a harvest ultimately 
bigger and in better condition than the present one, and 
to do so cheaply with a minimum of waste and danger. 
Failing this, free fishing will lead (if it has not done so 
already) to an uneasy oscillation between recurrent bank- 
ruptcies among fishermen and short-lived bouts of 
recovery among fishes, with consumers paying high prices 
for vessels to scrape corners of the North Sea for thin 
catches of undersized fish. 


One outcome of the increasing unprofitableness of 
North Sea fishing has been the more vigorous develop- 
ment of the distant grounds. Iceland and the Faroes 
have been popular since the turn of the century, but in 
the twenties the Northern Atlantic beyond the Arctic 
circle became warmer, the ice cap retreated and rich 
stocks of cod were found. Instead of sending trawlers 
of 200 and 300 tons with crews of less than a dozen to 
make eight or ten day trips to s round the British 
Isles where the choicer varieties of fish were to be found, 
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more and more owners were building 400 or §00-ton 
ships at costs up to £40,000 each, to carry between 24 
and 30 men on voyages of a month or more. Conditions 
in the far north are harder—cold and darkness and long 
absences from home—but accommodation on the bigger 
ships has always been much more comfortable, and the 
earnings for all concerned are two to three times as big 
as those in the North Sea trade. This Arctic fishing, 
which became possible in the twenties, was the start of 
cheap mass production in the industry, and has grown 
steadily ever since. Catches may be anything from 50 
to 200 tons for a trip—representing up to 600,000 
domestic meals of fish. Before the war long distance 
skippers commonly earned about {1,000 a year which 
was two to three times a North Sea man’s earnings. A 
year ago they averaged nearer £3,000 a year, against the 
North Sea man’s £1,000. 


The great drawback to these prolific Arctic fisheries, 
however, is that all the fish is coarse, three-quarters of it 
is cod, and none of it is improved by lying three weeks in 
a ship’s hold. Packing in crushed ice slows down decay, 
but only freezing can stop it ; this is expensive and frozen 
fish is unpopular. Britain builds the grandest ships, it is 
said, to catch the poorest fish, and it has also created a 
special industry to consume it. Fried fish and chip shops 
are a British peculiarity—they account for one third to 
one half of all the fish eaten and rely almost entirely on 
the cheap coarse fish varieties. If the fishmonger’s 
customers were as easy to please as those of the fish frier, 
no one would pay enough money for soles, plaice, halibut 
and turbot to make them worth seeking. Even as it is, 
an abundance of cheap, coarse fish drags down the price 
of good quality fish and makes it unprofitable to 
catch. There is six times as much cod landed as 


NOTES OF 


M. Schuman Sets the Pace 


A lean and long-legged man may from time to time 
decide to take a walk with a solid and short-legged man. He 
then has a choice of tactics: he can have a long walk at the 
short man’s pace or a short walk at his own pace, in the course 
of which his companion will certainly drag his feet before 
they have gone very far. That seems to be the trouble with 
M. Schuman and Mr Bevin over the French plan for pooling 
Europe’s coal and steel industries under an international 
authority. By setting a cracking pace at the start of what was 
bound to be a long walk, M. Schuman has ensured that his 
companion lags behind and asks where they are making for, 
whether he has a map and whether there will be frequent 
halts for rest and consultation. To make matters worse for 
Mr Bevin, the Germans and Italians, probably also the 
Belgians and Luxemburgers, have gone on with M. Schuman, 
pretending that he knows intimately the road ahead. 


M. Schuman should know his Foreign Office better by now 
than to imagine that the British would sign a declaration 
accepting “in principle” the idea of setting up for the two 
industries a common authority whose decisions would be 
binding on governments. It should have been obvious that 
a Labour Government—or indeed any British government— 
would want to know more details about ways of reaching 
and enforcing decisions which would affect 14 million British 
workers in basic industries. If it was not obvious at 
the outset, it should have become so in the conversations 
which M. Monnet and his assistants had with British officials 
during their visit to London. In fact, they left the impression 
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all the more palatable varieties put together (in 
1938 it was seven times), so salvation by frying stil 
leaves a lot of cod unredeemed. 


The position of the fishing industry can be summary; 
by the generalisation that the near water fish are . 
catch, while the distant water fish are hard to sell. Fo, 
this reason the concern of the British fishing industry at 
the growth of the fishing capacity of the other nor) 
European nations has a more reasonable basis than the 
usual complaints of an industry about the dangers of 
foreign competition. More and more ships are entering 
the Arctic fishing grounds. In 1949 five Danish ships 
were fishing for the first time off northern Norway. 
France built 27 new vessels, the United Kingdom bu}; 
40, and Germany planned to build another 50. The 
Icelandic and Norwegian economies are intimately 
concerned with the export of fish. In 1948 the 
food and agriculture committee of OEEC estimated 
that by 1952-53 there would be an increase of 43 per cent 
over 1938 in the fishing capacity of its member nations. 
But at the same time all the countries are becoming more 
self-sufficient, and after making the most optimistic 
estimates for increased consumption and the industrial 
uses of fish meal and oil, the committee concluded that 
in 1952-53 “the surplus of demersal (white) fish for 
which a market will have to be found has been estimated 
at 200,000 metric tons.” 


There appears to be a strong case, on economic and 
zoological grounds, for a fresh attempt to rationalise the 
fishing industries of those nations which rely upon the 
North Sea and the North Atlantic. Perhaps the growing 
willingness in Europe to accept economic co-ordination 
would enable a new international agreement on fishing to 
succeed where previous ones have failed. 


THE WEEK 


that a brilliant French idea still required a great deal of 
working out in detail. 

None the less, the misunderstanding at this juncture is 
unfortunate. The British cannot be excused for showing 
once again their lack of flair for the generous gesture and the 
eloquent phrase which keep a good idea before the public 
while the experts think out all the difficulties. The broad 
idea of the Schuman plan is of immense importance for 
France’s policy of reconciliation with Germany, and is a first 
step towards German partnership in the affairs of the west; 
to whittle it down, to throw shadows across the gleams ol 
hope which flicker around it in the French and German press 
is to incur the responsibility of producing some better idea. 
And there is no sign that Mr Bevin has a better one. 


* * * 


French and German Hopes 


Even a rough analysis of the motives behind present 
French and German attitudes reveals the possibility the! 
agreement on details—perhaps even on principles—will be 
difficult without the mediation of some third party. The 
French want to produce more, cheaper and better ste¢l by 
getting German coking coal at a reasonable price. T° make 
their industry efficient and independent of subsidies is a key 
part of M. Monnet’s reconstruction plan for France. What 
is more, the French have belieyed for two generations that 
equality with, or control over, heavy industry is the 
key to their security. In theory assert that the proposed 
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authority would be influenced by economic considerations 
alone when deciding where production should be encouraged 
and where discouraged ; in practice one cannot imagine the 
French agreeing to an increase in German steel production 
which would threaten their present margin of superiority. 


As for the Germans they, too, have good political and 
economic reasons of self-interest for their attitude. The 
discussion of the plan offers them their first chance to nego- 
tiate as equals on a matter of great national importance. 
They see, or think they see, the Ruhr Authority and allied 
security measures giving place to something more acceptable. 
They hope that the Schuman plan would bring them more 
quickly and easily back into world markets. Above all, they 
see a startling change in French policy towards them. 


So behind the ideals of French and German statesmen 
there lies some shrewd calculation of benefits. That should 
be regarded as a point for rather than against the plan ; 
for no international authority which does not satisfy the 
vital interests of those taking part is likely to survive for 
very long. But there does remain the question whether 
these interests can be reconciled; and it is this thought 
which reminds the French of their weakness and gives 
them their passionate desire that the British should not 
stand aside, 


Second thoughts reveal no reason for revising the view 
expressed in The Economist two weeks ago: that “ solid 
reasons,” both of general policy and of economic interest 
exist, that should lead the British Government to join whole- 
heartedly in the examination, drafting and establishment of 
the proposed council. 


* * * 


Whitsun in Berlin 

The fact that the Whitsun rally of the “ Free German 
Youth” in Berlin passed off without violence must not be 
allowed to obscure the significance of the demonstration. 
Between 400,000 and 500,000 boys and girls between the 
ages of 10 and 20 marched, sang, shouted and demonstrated 
in the style that the Nazis copied from the Russians and then 
developed to German purposes. It may well be that the 
majority of them had little understanding of the peace they 
were demanding or of the western society they were told 
to abuse; but they represented a generation which is urged 
by personal interest and strong emotional impulses to 
go on behaving in this way and to overcome, by sheer weight 
of organised numbers and Communist government support, 


any opposition that parents, teachers and churches may 
offer. 


For such opposition there is now no focus in eastern 
Germany ; for the process of establishing the complete domi- 
nance of the Communist-controlled Socialist Unity Party in 
every branch of life now needs only the climax of elections 
in October. Journalists who talked to some of the demon- 
strators found a feeling that neutrality in the “ Communist- 
bourgeois ” struggle was neither interesting nor practicable. 
Those who want to complete their studies, enjoy their sports 
and rambles, ensure their future employment found it wise 
to conform and quite exciting to demonstrate. 


Only six months ago the organisers of the rally were 
boasting how they would drive the “ western pigs” out of 
Berlin, and were encouraged in their boasts by the quixotic 
decision of the western commandants to let the Free Ger- 
man Youth come over from the Soviet sector and have a look 
round. When this decision was changed, very properly, into 
a determination to prevent disorder by having troops and 
police at hand, the organisers simply declared that what 
might have been a putsch should be a peace rally. This has 
been another demonstration of how Mr Acheson’s doctrine 
ot “ creating situations of s' ” works; although those 
who saw the bearing of the marching Volkspolizei, in their 


Wehrmacht uniforms dyed biack, wondered whether the 
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margin of strength between the two Germanies is not getting 
a little narrow. 


No Favour for a Wage Policy 


Discussions over the future course of wages and wages 
policy suggest that the situation gets more confused with 
every week that passes. Last week the general council of 
the TUC issued a guarded statement which hinted that one 
possible way to reconcile the policy of wage stabilisation with 
wage demands would be if it were to adjudicate claims and 
allot priorities. It also stated that, unless there were some 
relaxation of the current wage “ freeze,” an intolerable strain 
would be placed on the system of collective bargaining. The 
response to this has been a series of statements by union 
leaders that their particular claim must have first priority, 
and so far from having been the signal for a fresh approach 
to wage problems it, appears merely to have encouraged some 
unions to revive dormant claims. 


The National Union of Mineworkers, after many months 
of discussion, has formulated a claim for 2s. 6d. a shift 
extra for day wage workers, which, it is estimated, would 
add another £12-£13 million to the Coal Board’s wages bill. 
Mr J. B. Figgins, secretary of the National Union of Rail- 
waymen, having failed in negotiation, has tried the method 
of direct approach and has warned Sir Eustace Missenden, 
the chairman of the railway executive, of the probable effect 
on the railways of a continued refusal to concede his claim 
for the lower-paid workers. 


The Associated Society of Locomotive Engineers and 
Firemen, whose members regard themselves as the aristocrats 
of railway workers and which has hitherto refused to be 
associated with the tactics of the NUR, has now also 
decided to seek increased pay. This move is significant 
because the ASLEF has hitherto supported the policy of 
wage restraint and has declared itself more interested in 
pensions than wages. It is also a direct challenge to the 
theory advanced by the leaders of some of the large unions 
that concessions to the lower paid workers should not lead 
to claims by skilled workers in order to maintain the differen- 
tial. 


If the ASLEF were to discuss its claim with the general 
council of the TUC before submitting it to the railway execu- 
tive, as was suggested by the TUC last week, it is unlikely 
that the council would regard the claim as justifiable except 
perhaps as part of a comprehensive scheme of readjustment 
of wage rates on the railways. This will be a test case, both 
for the union and the TUC. No one expects individual 
unions to adopt with enthusiasm the idea of consulting the 
TUC before proceeding with a claim. Yet, if an inevitable 
inflationary scramble is to be avoided, and since the idea of 
any outside planning body or arbitration tribunal has been 
— down, this would seem to be the only possible course 
of action. 


Mr Birch’s Spoke in the Wheel 


Last week’s High Court judgment in the case of Birch 
v. National Union of Railwaymen is one of the most impor- 
tant decisions affecting trade unions to be given for 
some time. Mr Birch, the plaintiff, is a railwayman, 
a member of the NUR but not a subscriber to the union’s 
political fund. He was elected chairman of his local branch 
in 1946 and again in 1947. In his second year of office 
he was asked to sign a personal recommendation in support 
of an application for inclusion of a Mr William Bannard 
in the union’s political panel. He refused and, apparently 
as a result, was removed from his office by the General 
Secretary of the union. Since the Chief Registrar of Friendly 
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Societies decided that this removal involved no breach of 
the union’s rules, Mr Birch claimed relief in the High Court. 


The basis of his case was that the Trade Union Act of 
1913 permitted unions to set up political funds, but added 
the proviso that a member of a union not paying the political 
levy should not be placed under any disability within his 
vnion save that he should not take any part in the control 
or management of the political fund itself. The rules of 
the NUR do not clearly define the limits of the responsi- 
bility of branch chairmen with regard to the political fund. 
Therefore the union was able—and prepared—to argue, in 
effect, that no member contracting out of the political fund 
could become a branch chairman because as chairman he 
would be bound to be concerned in some way with the 
control or management of the political fund. As a result, 
Mr Birch, in his turn, was forced to argue that the rules 
of the NUR must be invalid in that they do not comply 
with the requirements of the 1913 Act. His argument has 
prevailed. The High Court has not only held that Mr 
Birch’s removal from office was void. It has also declared 
that the rules of the NUR are in breach of the 1913 Act, 
because they do not give the member not paying the political 
levy the rights the 1913 Act intended that he should have. 


Those who believe that the emphasis in union activities 
must be political will regard the decision as disastrous: 
those who hold the opposite view will consider it to be 
timely. The real risk now is that some partisans will mis- 
takenly read the decision as a blow at the principle of the 
political levy, which it is not. There is no doubt that the 
law as it stands considers that the main purpose of a union 
should be industrial and that its political activities should 
be housed, so to speak, in an annexe separated from the 
main building by a door that can be locked. Equally, the 
cause of this particular dispute lies in the fact that the NUR 
has failed (to put it as kindly as possible) to frame its rules 
with proper regard for the law as it is and as it has been 
since 1913. To argue that this decision requires or justifies 
any change in the existing law governing the political levy 
would be to argue that any trade unionist who failed to 
join the one chosen political party must be debarred from 
all positive trade union activity, a state of affairs which is 
axiomatic to the Communists but to no one else. 


* * * 


Reforming the Planning Act 


The Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors has pro- 
posed a number of amendments to the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1947. There is general agreement that parts 6 
and 7 of that Act, which deal with compensation for depre- 
ciation of land values and the making of development charges, 
are not working well. The principle of the Act is that the 
right to develop land (with certain minor exceptions) is 
transferred to the state, which has set aside a sum to com- 
pensate owners for the resulting “ hardship.” The state can 
sell back this right, on its own terms, to approved developers. 
The scale of compensation payments has been left uncertain. 
Development charges have been uniformly fixed, however, at 
100 per cent of the increase in site value attributable to the 
granting of planning permission. This has created an 
element of uncertainty and inequity in land transactions, and 
has made owners reluctant to part with their land. 


The Institution proposes that compensation for loss of 
development value should be paid in full in each individual 
case. It believes that the effect of “ floating ” and “ shift- 
ing ” values, which led the Government to limit compensa- 
tion to the share out of a lump sum of £300 million, was 
exaggerated by the Uthwatt committee. At the same time, 
it is suggested that payment should be made only when land 
is actually developed or when its develo t is definitively 
prohibited by the planning authority. is procedure would 
both give owners some incentive to develop does land (which 
they now lack) and would save the Exchequer from having 
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to make a large lump payment of an inflationary characte; 
The chief difficulty which this proposal involves and which 
the Institution tries to circumvent is that planning decision; 
need to be made progressively as development proceeds. The 
owners would want premature decisions in order to get their 
claims paid, while the authorities would have an interest in 
delay. 


The present procedure over development charges is con- 
demned by the Institution. Instead of a development charge 
of 100 per cent, coupled with an elastic valuation 
technique, the Institution would prefer a variable develop- 
ment charge based on clear and uniform principles of yalya- 
tion. In this way a financial incentive to make land available 
for development could be given openly instead of by secret 
juggling with valuation techniques. Uniformity on valuation 
matters would be secured by allowing an appeal against the 
Central Land Board’s decision to the Lands Tribunal, which 
already arbitrates over compensation claims. 


The Institution’s proposals deserve serious consideration. 
It is admitted that they would not finally solve the tangle ove; 
compensation and betterment—indeed “a solution which js 
at the same time both sound and equitable in principle and 
simple in administration has yet to be found.” But the 
Government’s choice lies between amending the present Act 
and scrapping it completely to start afresh. 


ft * * 


A Change of Curators ? 


Had the new Israeli plan for establishing a United 
Nations authority to control the Holy Places of Jerusalem 
been proposed months ago by one or more of the great 
powers, it would have had much to recommend it. Today, 
put forward blandly by the Israeli Government, after months 
of bargaining on a Uno plan which has always been adamantly 
opposed by both Israel and Jordan—and is in any case 
obviously unenforceable—it is litthe more than a “ face- 
saver.” It will be refused by the Arab states which supported 
the wider internationalisation plan ; and it will not appeal to 


JERUSALEM 
[-] The Old City 
ES ihatice 


King Abdullah, who will see in it the loss of his authority 
in the strategically valuable Old City and the end of the 
traditional custody of the Holy Places which has been well 
carried out by the Arabs for some centuries. 


Before the British Mandate ended, and immediately after- 
wards, enlightened people of all creeds hoped the city would 
come under some form of international trusteeship. Now the 
only people, at any rate of those immediately concerned, who 
favour internationalisation seem to be the Christian Arabs : 
they believe they would be better off economically under an 
international authority than they are likely to be under the 
Amman government. The Christian churches established 0 
the Old City have found that, since the fighting ended in 
December, 1948, the Arab Legion has maintained excellent 
order there and that the Jordan Government has been quite 
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a reasonable successor to the old Government of Palestine. 
Even the Easter ceremonies, in the past an occasion of strife 
and disorder, were well organised and completed, with no 
more than minor hitches. Indeed, the many and varied 


Christian communities are probably well content with the 


present situation and wish for no change that might bring 
trouble in its wake. 


Moslems have, of course, full access to their Holy Place— 
the Dome of the Rock—and it is only the Jews, whose Wail- 
ing Wall is barred to them, who have cause for complaint on 
purely religious grounds. All Arabs, even the Jordanians, 
will resolutely oppose the re-entry into the Old City of 
Israelis, in whatever guise they might come. 


With the exception of the arrangements for Jews to visit 
the Wailing Wall, all the duties which the Israeli plan allo- 
cates to a Uno authority are be'ng quite successfully carried 
out by the Jordan Government. The Jews have every right 
to visit the shrine hallowed by centuries of worship, and there 
is little doubt the custom would be resumed, subject (in the 
words of the Israeli text) “to the requirements of public 
order” If a museum keeper from Lake Success, equipped 
with multilingual assistants, can make the necessary arrange- 
ments and provide the required safeguards, the proposal is 
good. If not, then it would be better to allow the existing 
regime to continue, at least until Israel’s relations with Jordan 
have developed to a point where they can devise a more 
suitable arrangemeht between themselves. 


* * * 


Programme for the Satellites 


It will be a pity if British propaganda to eastern Europe 
gives too much attention to the “twenty point declaration 
of faith in the future of countries behind the Iron Curtain” 
published this week in London by the European Movement. 
Because it has been compiled by politicians from six d‘fferent 
countries under so able a chairman as Mr Harold Macmillan 
it cannot be ignored ; but because it is the work of exiles 
it must be examined with caution as well as sympathy. It 
is only rarely that exiled politicians have in the past kept 
their sense of proportion, faced the facts and remained 
capable of influencing the ideas and emot-ons of those who 
have not been able to escape from the home country. This 
programme shows no evidence that such able men as the 
Rumanian M. Gafencu, the Bulgarian Dr G. M. Dimitrov, 
and the Polish Count Edward Raczynski are faring any 
better than their predecessors. 


Their programme begins with the statement of certain 
general principles of morality and politics generally accepted 
in the west and derided by the Communists. They then 
promise eastern Europe, “ after liberation from Communist 
domination,” European unity, a social security programme 
on western models, financial and technical help, and economic 
co-operation among the eastern peoples. The plan then 
tails off into a vague suggestion that “the advantages of 
peasant ownership ” are to be combined with “ the benefits 
of co-operative associations and the latest experience of farm 
mechanisation”; and there is a somewhat grudging 


admission that “considerable industrialisation” will be 
necessary. 


This is really not good enough, even after only two months’ 
discussion between representatives of countries that have 
found it hard to agree and help one another in the past. 
It takes no account either of the extent to which national 
economies in eastern Europe have already been given a 
decisive new twist, or of the efforts made by the Communists, 
in their own ruthless ways, to raise standards of living by 
Close imitation of Soviet methods. A more realistic procedure 
would have been to study the problems—difficult enough in 
all conscience—of bringing back reasonable freedom and 
tolerance into a Communist-organised economy and society 
without causing chaos. 
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Poland’s Chief Planner 


Once he has blotted his copybook no amount of penitence 
and correctitude seems able to protect a Communist minister 
from obscurity or disgrace. The latest example is Mr Hilary 
Minc, Poland’s Minister of Industry and Trade, a man with 
dictatorial powers who proved one of the most successful 
practitioners of planning in postwar Europe. Since last 
December he has almost disappeared from the public view, 
is seldom mentioned in the press and is recovering from 
jaundice when distinguished foreign visitors ask to see him. 
At the annual international fair at Poznan—his own pet 
project—he was supplanted at the opening ceremonies by 
the Prime Minister Cyrankiewicz ; yet it is not so long since 
he was the star performer of the Bierut regime, taking prece- 
dence at party rallies even over the Prime Minister. 


The reason for his eclipse is almost certainly his earlier 
and openly expressed opposition to the plan for forcing collec- 
tive farming on the Polish peasant ; it is likety, too, that he is 
critical of the latest plan to incorporate Polish industry into 
a Soviet-designed pattern for the whole of eastern Europe. 
If his enemies care to look farther back, they can recall how 
Mr Minc welcomed the Marshall plan and tried to persuade 
Stalin to allow Poland to take part in it. In short, his record 
shows him at times to have favoured links and trade pacts 
with the west, individual ownership of land, and—although a 
Moscow-trained Communist—a certain independent develop- 
ment for Polish industry. 


Only six months ago he made what now looks like a 
pathetic attempt to make peace with the party. He was the 
chief and most bitter accuser of Gomulka when the latter 
was expelled by the Communist central committee in Novem- 
ber ; later he wrote for Pravda an article advocating collec- 
tivisation of agriculture on a scale even vaster and more 
rapid than had been officially proposed. Recantation has 
proved futile, and his powerful ministry is now being split up 
into ministries for home and internal economy, heavy 
industry, light industry and communal planning. It is true 
that Mr Minc is still a vice-premier, but his rival is already 
on the rise and has had a third vice-premiership created for 
him; he is Alexander Zawadski, a trusted agent of the 
Kremlin. 


* * * 


Schools and Scholarships 


The Oxford Magazine now provides an interesting 
yearly record of the scholarships and exhibitions won at the 
men’s colleges at Oxford and Cambridge, classifying them 
by subject and by school and analysing the types of school 
which provide the successful scholarship: candidates. In 
the first place it lists the public schools which won ten or 
more exhibitions or scholarships this year for which the 
figures are given in the accompanying table. (This table 
does not provide a final rating of the prowess of the different 
schools since it includes a certain number of closed scholar- 
ships, notably in the case of Winchester.) 


In the second place it shows that out of a total of 795 
awards made by Oxford and Cambridge 773 were won from 
schools which can be classified. Of these 52.4 per cent were 
won by independent schools, 15.5 per cent by direct grant 
schools and 32.1 per cent by schools maintained or assisted 
by local authorities. The share going to the independent 
schools is larger and that going to the local authority schools 
is smaller than last year. These results tend to confirm the 
impression that the process of levelling up the standards of 
the local authority schools has a long way to go. The 
analysis shows that the high proportion of scholarships won 
by the independent schools can no longer be mainly attri- 
buted to their pre-eminence in classics. It is true that of 
the 147 classical awards won by schools, 111 were won from 
i ent schools, but there are now considerably more 
scholarships and exhibitions available in both history and 
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in natural science than there are in classics and there is now 
a total of 628 non-classical awards to 167 classical ones. In 


ScHoots Wuich Won TEN OR MorRE SCHOLARSHIPS AT OXFORD 
AND CAMBRIDGE IN 1949-50 
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the non-classical subjects, the independent schools enjoy no 
traditional advantages and on the scientific side are often 
less well-equipped than the secondary grammar schools. 


* *x * 


Healing Themselves 


Few people will disagree with the main recommenda- 
tions of the British Medical Association’s committee set up 
to consider the training of a general practitioner. General 
practice had already been falling in prestige, in the eyes of 
the public as well as of the profession, long before the intro- 
duction of the national health service. But it cannot be 
doubted that the health service, as at present organised, is 
depressing the status of the general practitioner still further. 
Financially, the hospitals—and their staffs—the dentists, the 
chemists and the opticians have benefited, but not the general 
practitioner. Professionally, he is becoming more and more 
cut off from the hospital service on which most energy has 
been spent and to which the public is looking more and 
more for treatment. 

It is a vicious circle. The lower the status of general 
practice falls, the less will the abler doctor be attracted to it, 
and the status will fall further. The chief merit of the 
British Medical Association’s report is that its proposals are 
based on the assumption that general practice requires skills 
at least equal to those required by the specialties. From 
this assumption follow the recommendations for training. 
Accepting the recommendations of an earlier report by the 
association on the basic training of all medical students, the 
committee recommends that after qualifying to practise, the 
future general practitioner should then spend three years 
training for general practice. One of these should be spent 
under the supervision of an experienced general practitioner, 
and the other two in hospital—not, it is important to note, in 

-.a teaching hospital, but in an ordinary general hospital, where 
he will see far more of the sort of cases he will eventually 
have to diagnose and treat. 


This is the most revolutionary of the committee’s pro- 
posals. It is also unfortunately one of the least practicable 
at present, for it would require, among other things, an 
expansion of the hospitals to provide posts for all this post- 
registration teaching. There is, however, a great deal that 
could be done at once, on the lines of the other 
to improve general practice. First must come the reversal 
of the trend that is divorcing the general practitioner from 
the hospital and often, in consequence, from the treatment 
of his patients. This trend is bad on financial grounds, for 
hospital treatment is expensive. It will also, in the long run, 
be bad for medicine. 


* x * 


Hospital Accounts 


The report of the Comptroller and Auditor-General on 
the accounts of hospitals and executive councils for the first 
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nine months of the health service has now been published 
What will arouse most interest is the section on the hospitals 
for the civil appropriation accounts had only given the; 
total expenditure. The present accounts break down th; 
expenditure under various heads, roughly the same a; no 


* that appear in the estimates, and from them the following 


table has been compiled: — 


Hospital MAINTENANCE EXPENDITURE, ENGLAND anv Wa) ;; 
July 5, 1948—March 31, 1949 


000) 
Ori inf Be Actnal 
Sentral 
Non-teaching, Teachi a | 
Hospitals Hoepital Hospitals © Teaching 
<incrionoasctiieentitniigenapeiiscssiid lista teint Ml cadliietiikiks | 


| Hospitals 











i 10,362 2,629 
Nursing salaries ............ 21,137 2.562 
Sn EEE E ESET 27,993 5 084 
SIONS ....- 65s seseeeees 12,356 1.60] 
Clothing, etc., patients and , 
5 edeey ov déewcedeen ess 1,554 129 
Drugs, dressings, equipment, 

COE. erect eneesccecs 7,272 | 1933 
Fuel, light, water, laundry... 8,063 1084 
Maintenance and repairs .... 8956 | = 1744 

WIR 5 ice des bonne 2,845 | 7) 
MMOOUS... occcceccesecs 7,004 } G44 
i — ——__ 
WON kai s «hdd ev pics 107,540 17,782 
No. of staffed beds, Mar. 51, 
BE. os aigda Nc knekban eee 420,663 24,915 





* To estimated expenditure on salaries should be added the total estimated expenditure 
by employers on superannuation and national insurance contributions, viz, 
£4,975,000 for non-teaching hospitals and £2,843,000 for teaching hospitals. 





The accounts for Scotland, where the administration and 
finance of the teaching hospitals are not separated from those 
of the other hospitals, are drawn up on a different basis. 
Their salient figures are as follows: — 

AcTUAL EXPENDITURE 
July 5, 1948—March 31, 1949 





£000 
Maintenance of Patients (food, laundry, clothing, drugs, etc., travelling). . 2,300 
General Hospital Expenditure (including specialists’ salaries)............. 9,562 
Administration and Overheads 


- 6513] 
It will be recalled that the hospital boards and manage- 
ment committees have been forbidden to publish their 
individual accounts until after they have been presented 10 
Parliament. But it is difficult to see what advantage the 
House of Commons will find in the present accounts for 
England and Wales. It is impossible to make from them any 
detailed analysis of costs or to make any estimate of comparz- 
tive efficiency in the hospital service or to track down cases 
of extravagance. (Those for Scotland do at least distinguish 
patients’ maintenance from staff maintenance and promise in 
future years a comparison of unit costs for similar hospitals.) 
The Government's attitude to the proposal that hospital 
financing would best be carried out by a system of block, 
five-year, grants on the lines of university grants seems to be 
that it would seriously limit Parliament’s control over expe 
diture. It is difficult to see from these accounts just what 
effective control Parliament can have under the present 
system. 


* * * 


Germans in the Air Again 


Herr Ulbricht, deputy Prime Minister of the Com- 
munist government in eastern Germany has given notice 
a request to the Russians that the Germans should be allowed 
to fly again. It is true that he spoke in the conditional tens¢ 
and referred only to “ transport aviation” ; but it may b¢ 
assumed that there is already t on the form w 
the return to civil and para-military aviation will take in the 
Soviet zone. Indeed, there is evidence that training 
of pilots and preparation of ai for the Communist SS 
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have already begun. So once again the western governments 
have fair warning of an important breach of the Potsdam 
agreement, calculated to appeal to German national pride. 

In the western zones Germans are allowed no share in the 
control of air services and can fly only as passengers. Since 
the beginning of this year, however, they have been in- 
creasingly employed on ground duties, largely to save money. 
This concession was made grudgingly, and was strongly 
opposed by those who remember how the young Luftwaffe 
profited by the expert ground organisation that it inherited 
from its civil forbears. In other words, the slow slide away 
from the strictest interpretation of the Control Council’s 
ban may be beginning ; and the question of where it is to 
end already arises. 


The Germans of the west now get good air services at 
reasonable prices without the expense of administration and 
maintenance. They are served—at a loss—by two American 
companies, British European Airways, Air France, KLM, 
Swissair, and the Belgian Sabena. The Germans have 
already made critical inquiries about the future. In April 
of last year, a proposal to be allowed to co-ordinate air 
services with rail and road traffic was rejected ; and some 
months later the Federal Minister of Transport declared that 
the ban on German civil aviation was “ basically unjust.” 


The occupying powers appear to imagine that twenty-five 
years can pass before German pilots and aircraft fly again. 
This is a quite unrealistic estimate, doomed to be upset by 
events. It would surely be wiser to follow M. Schuman’s 
example, and to begin thinking now of ways in which the 
civil aviation companies of western Europe could come under 
a joint authority, in which a German air-line, using foreign 
aircraft, could eventually be admitted as an equal partner. 
Alternatively the experience of operating a joint company 
in Italy might be adapted to German conditions. The 
Russians will presumably see to it that Herr Ulbricht’s civil 
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aviation is a joint Soviet-German concern similar to what 
exists in China and all over eastern Europe. 


* * * 


Apartheid takes Shape 


The Group Areas Bill, for the second reading of which 
the South African Government won a majority last Wednes- 
day, is Dr Malan’s first positive step to establish apartheid. 
The Bill has been thought out with extreme care, avoiding any 
deliberate irritation of either English-speaking South Africans 
or Bantu. It expresses the long-felt wish of the majority of 
Europeans and of a large number of the Bantu for their owa 
inviolable territories in the Union. Nevertheless, if it is 
enacted, it will be an instrument which will give the govern- 
ment extraordinary power over the individual. 


The Bill provides for the Governor-General to declare by 
proclamation a number of areas which will be reserved for 
the exclusive occupation of one or other of four main racial 
groups—white, native, coloured and Asiatic. With the 
exception of the white group, these groups may be further 
subdivided into smaller linguistic or ethnical sections. No 
one may work, live or own property in any group area other 
than those of his own race without special permission from 
the government. The non-European groups areas are to be 
given a certain degree of self-government, which might later 
be increased. The police and government inspectors are 
given the right of entry into any building to determine its 


on. The Act will be administered by a Land Tenure 
Advisory Board of seven members appointed by, and respon- 
sible only to, the government. 


Apart from the intolerable increase of power which the 
Bill confers upon the government, it also fails to deal with 
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the most difficult aspect of racial relations in South Africa— 
the mixed populations of the large cities and towns. There 
is nothing in the Bill to show how the racial groups on the 
Rand, for example, ‘are to be separated out. Is Dr Malan 
contemplating genocide ? Or does he intend to move a 
million or so detribalised Africans back to the already over- 
crowded native reserves? It cannot be said too often that 
apartheid, or segregation, or racial discrimination can never 
be a solution in those parts of South Africa, such as the Rand, 
where all the racial groups are so inter-dependent for their 
continued existence. 


* * * 


Australians for Malaya 


The Australians are to send a squadron of transport 
aircraft, with crews and ground staff, to Malaya. This is 
the result of the “ inescapable geographic and strategic facts ” 
to which Mr Menzies, the Australian Prime Minister, drew 
attention at the beginning of the week, when he said that 
his country has a vital interest in the situation in Malaya. 
The decision is very welcome. It is a gesture which, following 
quickly on the heels of Australian proposals for immediate 
economic aid to South-east Asia at the recent Sydney Con- 
ference, shows that the Australians are very much alive to 
the menace to themselves of Communism in South-east 
Asia. They may have noticed how, at the conference in 
Budapest last month of the World Federation of Trade 
Unions, Comrade Berezin from Moscow was already urging 
that the fight should be carried to Australia by encouraging 
dockers and seamen to refuse to load arms for Malaya. 


It is right to mention and consider the reasons why the 
Australian decision has in some quarters been opposed. 
First, it is said that Australia is identified with the colour 
bar enforced in its immigration policy: how, then, may the 
Asian mind in Malaya react to the presence of Australians 
fighting against Asians? This fear is undoubtedly 
exaggerated. Second, it is asked whether the Australians 
will put themselves unreservedly under United Kingdom 
and Malay government command ? Even on a small scale, 
the difficulties which arose in the Middle East during the 
war—fully described by Mr Churchill in his memoirs—might 
cause confusion in Malaya. 


The answer to all these doubts is that the Commonwealth 
must trust and train itself to act coherently. The Australians 
can give very useful assistance in Malaya, and Mr Menzies 
is entirely right in his assessment. Now that the dispropor- 
tion in size and resources between the United Kingdom and 
the younger Commonwealth members is fast diminishing, 
the burdens of defence should be shared more equitably. 
Indeed, such sharing is the condition of an effective British 
contribution to the Atlantic Pact and to Middle Eastern 
defence. 





* * * 


Crimes of Violence 


The Home Secretary has now issued statistics of crimes 
of violence up to the end of 1949. The papers include a 
table, which is not normally given in the annual volumes of 
criminal statistics, showing how many offences of the type 
which could formerly be punished by flogging were com- 
mitted during the postwar years. As was shown by Govern- 
ment statements in the recent House of Lords debate, there 
has been no substantial change in the total figures since the 
abolition of flogging in September, 1948. 

The one fact which these figures reveal, however, is the 
alarming increase in the number of youths under the age of 
17 found guilty of these particular offences. Provided that 
the number of persons in each age group of those found 
guilty is in direct proportion to the numbers in the age groups 
of those who escape the law—a fact which cannot be estab- 
lished—the figures show that in 1949 nearly twice as many 
young people under the age of 17 committed robbery with 
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violence than in 1947, when the offence was punishable b 

flogging. a ; 
Another survey of criminal statistics was also 


: : Published 
last week.* This lucid pamphlet sets out the few facts which 
can actually be deduced from the official figures of crime 

OFFENCES PUNISHABLE BY FLOGGING 
er |. Pessene Found Guilty 
to | Cleared) ae Seu , 
| _ the Up | Under 17 | Under 21 {| All Ages : 
aa Police | $2 6 ATR E Rey deh eS: i Sing total 
| M. FE | Mw F. M. F 
1946. | 804 | 307 | 56 2 | % 2 306K . 
1947 ..| 842 | 317 | 47 1 83 7 326 4 322 
1948 3. | 978 | 401 | 88 7% 86M | 4 om | tag 
1949 | 860 | 373 | 9% _ 93 3 40410 aia 


The result is half-a-dozen or so interesting generalisations: 
bad behaviour among men and boys in England and Wales 
has increased between 1938 and 1948 by 63 per cent, and in 
Scotland by 19 per cent ; behaviour in boys deteriorates until 
they reach the age of 12 and 13, improves until the age of 
15, falls off again at 16, and then improves once more ; more 
women commit larceny than men, although women in general 
are better behaved than men. 


There is nothing very remarkable about any of these facts. 
but the pamphlet serves a useful purpose in distinguishing 
between those criminal statistics which can and those which 
cannot be correlated. It is, as it claims to be, a rough measure 
of delinquency and an indication of the extent of and changes 
in crime. 


*“ Measuring Bad Behaviour,” by A. M. Struthers. Published 
by The National Council of Social Service. 1s. ers. Published 






























Sunday Post 


The House of Commons decided on Thursday evening, 
by 93 to 68, to “address her Majesty, representing the 
great desire which exists in all parts of the United 
Kingdom for an extension of that rest on the Sabbath-day 
which is afforded in the London Post-office to the post 
offices of the provincial towns. .. .” Lord Ashley brought 
forward and carried this motion. There can be no doubt, 
however, that the measure originates with one portion of 
the people. It is only one of the many examples which 
may now be found in every part of society . . . of attempts 
by some to force legislative restraints on the rest of the 
community. . . . Now, let us ask who are the evangelical 
Christians thus at once made our lawgivers? Do they 
constitute the majority of christendom? Are they the 
most ancient of all the Christian sects? Is their creed 
universal and popular? Quite the contrary. The 
evangelical Christians . . . are the smallest of all the great 
bodies of Christians. They are.also amongst the most 
modern. They all sprung into existence subsequent to 
the reformation. Their opinions of the Sabbath observance 
were scarcely known, and not acted on before. Many of 
them are of no higher antiquity than the beginning of the 
reign of George III. We question not their tenets or their 
observances ; we throw no doubt on their sincerity ; we 
are willing to admit that they may have purged away 
many errors with which other bodies had incumbered 
Christian doctrines ; but we respectfully submit that their 
modern existence, their as yet unpopular creed, their 
small number in the world give them no right to assume 
airs of superior holiness, and impose their religious views 
on the whole community in the shape of restraints and 
restrictions.... In behalf of the mercantile and business 
community—in behalf of all men who have affections to 
cherish and feelings to gratify—in behalf of toleration— 
we protest against founding restrictive legislation for civil 
society on the interpretation, by one small sect, of 4 
religious precept. 


The Economist 
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Letters to 


Featherbed Farming 


Sir,—In your leading article of May 13th you attempt to 
prove that the food subsidies are, in part at least, subsidies 
to the British farmer. You ask “what would happen if the 
subsidies were to be removed and if his (British farmer’s) 
produce were marketed at its cost price.” This is quite 
unrealistic ; if the food subsidies were now to be removed 
some other instrument of redistributing incomes would have 
to be found in its place. The pertinent question to ask is 
whether, given an equivalent measure of redistribution as is 
now effected through the food subsidies, British farmers would 
still obtain prices as high as they do now. Much would depend 
upon the nature of the alternative ways of redistributing income 
and, of course, upon how long the present restricted world 
food supply. situation (outside dollar sources) would last. 
There can be little doubt that in some income groups an 
increase in money incomes to compensate for increased food 
prices would not all be spent on food, but it is also true that 
in other groups the demand for foods, and particularly for 
luxury articles, is still unsatisfied. What the over-all position 
would be is a matter of opinion, but if it were to remain 
roughly as at present income redistribution would have to be 
of the order of 3s. 6d. per head per week and the food bill 
would need to rise from 18s. 2d. to 21s. 8d. in an average 
weekly expenditure per person of about £3 5s. This does not 
seem impossible. 

The diagram which you include can also be very misleading 
to those who are not otherwise acquainted with the situation. 
You have calculated the rate of subsidy on Ministry of Food 
purchases only, and it would appear that home produced 
supplies constitute something like a third of all food con- 
sumed. This is not the case ; both in quantity and value home 
production now contributes nearly a half of the total consump- 
tion. The difference is made up of foods which are not 
covered by the price review and for which the consumer 
pays a price exclusive of any subsidy element. When the rate 
of subsidy is calculated on the total home produced, as it 
should be for comparative purposes, the position is much 
more favourable to the home producer than your article shows. 
—Yours faithfully, 


W. J. THomas, Lecturer in Agriculture] Economics 
University of Leeds 


[The removal of the food subsidies would not necessarily mean 
an equivalent addition to personal incomes. Part of the saving 
should be used to add to the budget surplus as a buttress against 
inflation. Some alternative method of keeping down the cost of 
living for the lower-paid workers would certainly be necessary. But 
whatever method was chosen would be most unlikely to create a 
wial effective demand for foodstuffs as great as that induced 
by a specific food subsidy of £410 million. It is true that our 
diagram (which specifically related to Ministry of Food operations) 
did not include that 25 per cent of home agricultural output which 
is not shielded by the Government guarantee. Even adding this 
in, it is not the case that home production contributes nearly 50 per 
cent of total consumption. The NFU has claimed no more than 
40 per cent.—EpbIToR.] 





Sir,—I cannot help feeling that as a townsman you are not 
fully aware of the facts where farming is concerned. Your 
figures for west country farms—“ holdings which exceed 100 
acres ”"— showed an average profit of £1,410. Similar figures 
for Northumberland and Durham show an average profit of 
£656 per 100 acres for the most profitable group costed (milk 
and cropping farms averaging 220 acres). Other groups ranged 
down to £438 per 100 acres. These figures would probably 
show a considerably lower level of profit than £1,410. But 
accepting your figure, would you, sir, be able to lead a 
“ featherbed ” existence on that income ? Remember that you 
would have to rise at six, and that all your paper-work would 
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the Editor 


have to be done after your farm-men had gone to their we). 
earned suppers at half-past-five or six. Remember, too, thar 
you would have paid £8-10,000 in the form of capital for the 
privilege of leading that existence and earning that incom: 
Above all, remember that you would have to have the sam, 
degree and kind of skill at your job as that required by 2 
barrister or a doctor, and a considerably more varied know. 
ledge than either. 


If you reduce the farmer’s profit you will certainly redyce 
his output, and you will soon compel him to draw on the 
capital of his land-fertility. Perhaps then you wil! starve jy 
the 1940 of World War III.—Yours faithfully, 


NortH-Country Farmer 


British Films 


Sir,—The fact is often overlooked that the British film 
industry is a mass-entertainment industry. If it does po; 
entertain the mass of the people—and there is nothing ignoble 
in this aim—it will be run at a total loss. 


From this point of view the Rank Organisation, for exampie, 
would almost certainly have done better to confine its support 
to the small group of intellectual producers. These producers 
have made “minority audience” films and made them very 
well, but at a heavy overall loss. When they do turn their 
attention to a “straight entertainment” film, it is almost 
always a box-office success. For they treat the contribution 
of the writer in dialogue and atmosphere with respect, and 
collaborate with him. If these producers had been led 
devote 80 per cent of their production to the making ot 
popular films, part of the profit could then have been used to 
finance a 20 per cent programme of “minority audience” 
films. ; 

The policy followed by the Rank Organisation was to back 
the “intellectual producer” in the making of films which 
the ordinary film-goer persists in regarding as “ high-brow,” 
with a published loss to the organisation of £6,c00,000. The 
would-be popular film was left to producers who are really 
a survival from the days of the silent film ; for—in this epoch 
of sound-films and of first-class actors—they persist in an 
entire disregard for the contribution of the writer. The 
average “straight entertainment” producer will read nothing 
but a short synopsis from which all dialogue, and therefore 
all characterisation, is abseni. This fact will be borne out 
by the heads and staff of any film-and-dramatic agency or by 
the readers in the film-industry’s story departments. Having 
chosen his subject from among skeleton-plots, the produce! 
leaves the dialogue to a script-writer or “ team of writers.” The 
result is, of course, as though the producer of plays were 10 
choose a subject and build a play in like manner. The 
“anachronistic” producers have made financially successful 
films, but, to do so, they have continually fallen back on the 
published novel, where the ability of the popular novelist 
entertain by means of characterisation and atmosphere 
emerges as entirely superior to that of the hack script-witer. 


Now, judging from the report of the National Film 
Finance Corporation, the intellectual producer is again 
being encouraged to make a type of film which it is ‘ell 
that the film-going public ought to like or can be made 10 
like. (Though this public has, in the past six years, made 
it clear—through the box-office—that what it has the bad taste 
to like is to see its favourite actors and actresses in swill- 
moving stories with a happy ending.) And again the “ popula! 
film” is being left to the run-of-the-mill producer with the 
technician’s contempt for the writer, 


Mr Lawrie, the managing director of the corporation, has 
also appealed, with the same misleading sincerity as Mr ane 
for “more good scripts,” oblivious of the fact that these W) 
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not be read, except in short-synopsis form, by any “ straight 
entertainment ” producer. Yet ‘it is on straight entertainment 
gims that the financial stability of the industry depends, 
_Yours faithfully, Gioia OwTraM 

4 Grosvenor Cottages, S.W.1 


The French Olive Branch 


Sir,—It is now pertinent to disclose that in 1921 a Com- 
mittee of the French Chamber of Deputies, in a secret meeting, 
discussed the question of whether it would be in the interest 
of France to bring about a common customs union with 
Germany. The Committee reached the conclusion that the 
establishment of such a union would greatly benefit the French 
people. It was evident that some private interests would be 
hound to suffer; but the country as a whole would gain 
immense advantages. Nobody denied that certain French 
industries—say the optical industry—and certain German 
industries—say the silk industry—would suffer ; but, in both 
countries, industry and agriculture would flourish. However, 
the Committee expressed its opinion that the unpropitious 
political relations then prevailing between France and Germany 
would prevent the free exchange of redundant industrial 
workers and specialists, an exchange upon which the success 
of the scheme to some extent depended. Moreover, there was 
every indication that Great Britain would, at that time, have 
openly vetoed the scheme. For these reasons it was left in 
abeyance. The French, the German, and the British public 
were never aware that it had even been discussed. 


For those who are rightly convinced that, in the long run, 
the only choice lies between free trade on the one hand and 
communism on the other, the plan now put forward by 
M. Schuman gives rise to great apprehensions. What is the 
real meaning of the economic union of French and German 
resources in coal and steel under a common authority ? Does 
it mean free and competitive trade between private enterprises 
of the two countries ? Or does it mean the nucleus of a vast 
state-trading organisation that will ultimately lead to a Com- 
munist economy ? 


It may readily be admitted that it is very difficult, if not 
impossible, to deal freely in two commodities, however impor- 
tant they may be, if the whole economy is not freed from 
control. So why confine the scheme to coal and steel? Why 
not set up a free-trading Franco-German Customs Union, with 
gradually diminishing barriers, for all commodities? And 
why not adopt a common currency as well, superseding both 
the franc and the mark ?—Yours faithfully, 

Paut DE HEveEsy 

22 London Street, W.2 


West Indian Sugar 


Sir,—May I correct some misconceptions in the comment 
on West Indian sugar in The Economist of May 2oth ? 
Today, Britain has the opportunity of giving a practical 


COMMUNISM 


First published 1947, 7,6 (8/- by post). 
YOU ARE PERHAPS A FERVENT COMMUNIST OR, 
INSTEAD, A RABID ANTI-COMMUNIST. BUT, IN 
EITHER CASE, CAN YOU HONESTLY TELL WHAT 
COMMUNISM 1S? 

For a clear definition of Communism read ‘* MONEY, MONEY 
and MONEY AGAIN ” by Bruno Rimini. From all booksellers 
or direct from the publishers Bruno Rimini Ltd., 50/51, 
Gresham House, Old Broad St., London, E.C.2. 

- +a book which has been written not so much-with the idea 
of uncovering the “* mysteries of economics,’’ but first and 
foremost with the ardent desire of bringing a contribution— 
small as it may be—towards the attainment of that new world 
order for which humanity, consciously or unconsciously, is 


reign An order where peace and justice for all men shall 
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demonstration of the sincerity of her professed concern for 
the welfare of dependent people, whom she forces to buy 
British goods above world prices, by purchasing the full 725,000 
tons which is the British West Indies’ admitted fair share of 
her market on a basis of reasonable remuneration. The BWI 
consider her obstinacy unreasonable, bearing in mind that 
they have never asked nor she promised to pay reasonably 
remunerative prices except on condition of the maintenance 
of the admitted efficiency of the industry, which can always 
be checked. 


The comment that the BWI costs of sugar growing are too 
high is tantamount to saying that the BWI labourer is too 
highly paid, since nearly 60 per cent of the costs consists of 
wages, and the efficiency of the industry has been acknowledged 
by many commissions of inquiry. The pitiable fact is that the 
BWI are asking nothing more than the maintenance of present 
minimum standards of living. If the whole BWI demand is 
conceded, their people will not have standards in any way 
comparable with those of Britain. 


Crop diversification cannot provide a solution of the West 
Indian problem. Every possible effort to this end has been 
made for more than a century in these lands where sugar alone 
can stand up to their droughts and hurricanes. Unfortunately 
the BWI have no option but to pin their hopes preponderantly 
on sugar.—Yours faithfully, ALBERT GOMES 

Chairman of the British West Indies Sugar Delegation 


Taxation of Trading Profits 


Sir,—Have you not been a bit hard on “ orthodox accoun- 
tants” in your article on the Taxation of Trading Profits on 
May 27th? Many of us from the beginning of the war have 
advised clients that part of the profit on stock and also on 
allowance for replacement of plant should be carried to reserve. 


You say that profits which are not “true and fair” by 
reason of no deduction for increased replacements costs are 
accepted as correct by the inspector of taxes. As you point 
out later, however, no matter how true and fair the profit 
may be, the inspector of taxes strikes his own figure by 
elimination of charges which are not allowed by the Income 
Tax Acts. 


The accountants’ real difficulty is a legal one. A limited 
company has no legal obligation to do other than maintain the 
nominal value of the issued capital although the financial 
prudence of preserving “real” capital is obvious. The fact 
that there are difficulties in deciding how to maintain “ real ” 
capital and in ascertaining the effect of price changes in 
different companies has tended to obscure the measure of 
agreement among accountants on the principle. I think 
accountants have played their part in pressing the Chancellor 
to meet the situation and I do not agree that we have lagged 
behind the industrialists.—Yours faithfully, 


JAMES AITKEN 
114 West Campbell Street, Glasgow 


Winston Churchill’s War Memoirs 


Vol. Ill, The Grand Alliance, will be pub- 

lished on July 20. To ensure obtaining a 

copy on publication send your order now, 

with remittance (25/- and 11d. postage). 

Vol. 1, The Gathering Storm, in stock now 
(25/- and tid. postage). 


The Economists’ Bookshop. Ltd., 
11-12, CLEMENT’s INN Passace, ALpwycu, W.C.2 


West End Branch : The Bury Street Bookshop, 
30A Bury Srreet, St. James’s, S.W.1 
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Books and Publications 


Dollars in Perspective 


“The Balance of Payments and the Standard of Living.” 
By R. G. Hawtrey. Royal Institute of International 
Affairs. 146 pages. 8s. 6d. 


“ Tre dominant question,” says Professor Hawtrey in the con- 
cluding chapter of this study, “ . .. has been whether an adverse 
balance of payments can be corrected by the working of free 
markets, or in what conditions, by what methods and to what 
extent recourse must be had to controls and restrictions.” This 
is a long-term and general question ; Professor Hawtrey is 
looking well ahead. There is no doubt in his mind that in 
the realm of foreign trade a dash for freedom, in other words 
an unqualified reliance on “the working ot free markets,” 
would have been unmitigatedly disastrous immediately after 
the war and would still be disastrous now. The immediate, 
short-run, postwar need for re-equipment put a_ strain 
on Britain’s and Europe’s resources which could only be borne, 
even with generous foreign aid, if imports were rationed so 
as both to favour that re-equipment and give priority to neces- 
sities as against luxuries ; the concomitant pressure of surplus 
money supplies, of latent inflation, made it impossible to leave 
the balancing of imports and exports to the exchange rate. 
Professor Hawtrey’s analysis of these factors of the balance of 
payments problem is as clear, as acute and as illuminating as 
one would expect; but they are not his main concern. He 
looks further ; to the end of the postwar re-equipment crisis, 
to the de-watering (through working-off and price rises com- 
bined) of sterling and of other European currencies, to the 
establishment of exchange rates corresponding to wage levels 
and to real differences of productivity. 


The really baffling question is, what next ? One big question 
mark concerns the industrialisation of the primary producing 
countries whose willingness to buy European industrial 
products, in return for food and raw materials, has in the past 
made it possible for Europe to support so many more millions 
than their native soil can feed and clothe. After all—the point 
is in a sense obvious but the scale is so enormous that it 
paradoxically escapes notice—America is precisely such a 
ountry. Further ahead still there lurks the Malthusian devil. 
With world population pressing on world food resources, will 
not the food-producing territories give first priority to their 
own inhabitants, leaving densely-peopled Europe in the cold ? 
But Professor Hawtrey refuses to speculate on this possibility. 
It is rather the long-enduring, deeply-rooted weakness of 
Europe vis-a-vis a world which has changed so greatly to her dis- 
advantage, since the days when her present standards of living 
and of population density were built up, which concerns him. 


On the policies to be pursued Professor Hawtrey is firmly 
and impenitently in a minority. Devaluation was a dreadful 
mistake ; not costs but delivery dates were the real trouble 
with Britain’s export trade. (One would like some evidence 
on this ; the logical support for the argument is formidable, 
but the facts, as exporters saw them, are not disclosed.) Its 
result has been actually to decrease dollar receipts for British 
exports. (But surely their markets are more important than 
Professor Hawtrey allows them to be?) A moderate price 
inflation should be welcomed as a means of mopping up surplus 
money stocks. The sterling balances should continue to be 
paid off as fast as possible ; such payments constitute less of a 
strain than would the probable economic consequences of a 
moratorium. All along the line, the aim should be to reduce 
those disequilibria which make controls necessary ; but it is 
not possible to predict when, if ever, they wil: be sufficiently 
reduced for controls (of one sort or another) to be abandoned. 
Professor Hawtrey writes as an analyst, not a prophet, thereby 
setting an example which the producers of Left or Right- 


minded polemics on the same subject could follow with 
advantage. 


Fact and Fury 


“Germany: What Now? Potsdam to Partition.” 


7 c By Basil 
Davidson. Frederick Muller. 268 pages. 


128. 6d, 
NOTHING is so conducive to anger as an attempt to review 
the occupation of Germany. Mr Davidson is often very angry 
and fully succeeds in transmitting his feelings to his readers. 
He has no difficulty in showing that recent developments jp 
Western Germany justifiably give rise to great misgivings, that 
the Western occupation powers are largely to blame for this 
and that at least one of the reasons is the change or change: 
in Anglo-American policy towards Germany. 


If these were the conclusions reached on the basis of the 
quoted material, it would be difficult to disagree. But they 
are only a part of a much more precarious thesis, of which 
the cornerstone is the historical wickedness of the German 
upper and upper-middle classes. And since the connection 
between 1918 and 1933 is treated almost exclusively in terms 
of industrialists and generals, it becomes inevitable that ; 
peace loving Germany can only exist if its heavy industries 
are nationalised and its big estates parcelled up, and that jt 
wil] in fact exist under those circumstances. Mr Davidson 
equates denazification with democracy, and democracy with 
social revolution, and writes this equation for allied policy as 
expressed in the Potsdam agreement. | 


By refusing to examine his own assumptions, Mr Davidson 
imparts a twist, underlined by frequent mora! judgments, to 
his examination of allied policy towards Germany. The 
Americans get the worst of it; by failing to encourage the 
social changes to which they are alleged to have committed 
themselves at Potsdam, they were forced to work for a divided 
Germany. American policy is summarily explained by the 
transformation from the Roosevelt “ New Deal” policy to the 
“Republican dollar diplomacy” of President Truman, The 
French insisted on a misguided policy of reinsurance through 
division instead of accepting the Russian thesis of a centralised 
concentration of power, but in “ democratic” hands, and 
thereby precipitated the American retreat from Potsdam. The 
British are pictured, not altogether incorrectly, as the faintly 
reluctant hangers-on of American policy. And, the least sub- 
stantiated assumption of all, the Russians carried out the inten- 
tion of the Potsdam agreement by initiating the necessary soci] 
changes. The solution of the German problem is in the 
formation of an all-German Government after the necessary 
social upheaval has been decreed and carried into the West. 


When the five years’ occupation is examined in all its details, 
the deciding factors of western policy will probably be found 
to be less clear cut, often muddle-headed instead of malevolent, 
inevitable instead of deliberate, idealist instead of materialist 
Mr Davidson’s rigid lines are not, however, imposed by a con- 
stricted philosophy. They are rather the results of confining 
the fermenting fury of disillusion in the mould of wmitte 
argument. But, by demonstrating allied policy from a natiow 
conception of the German problem, supplemented by assump- 
tions which are at least open to dispute, Mr Davidson ha 
proportiontely lessened the effect of his telling indictment ¢ 
conditions in western Germany. 


The Other Island 


“The History of Partition.” (1912-1925) By Denis Gwy™. 
Dublin. Browne and Nolan. 244 pages. 128. 64. 

Mr Gwynn introduces his book as “an attempt to establish 
the true history of how and why the partition of Ireland ws 
imposed in 1920 against the wishes and the convictions @ 
all parties concerned ; and to consider the prospects of & 
reasonable settlement by consent.” The first objective is 

more successfully attained than the second which Mr Gwy 
would have done better to have left alone or treated more fully. 
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He gives the full parliamentary history of the manner in 
which the present separation of the six counties came about. 
He also publishes for the first time the notes taken by 
Redmond during the Buckingham Palace Conference of July, 
1914. These are useful additions to our knowledge of an 
exceptionally complicated series of transactions, 


These pages show how Irish Nationalists and Unionists alike 
were driven from their original positions and forced into the 
present situation. It is clear that the original insistence on 
the exclusion of all Ulster was based on the calculation that 
, Dublin government could not carry on without the nine 
counties so that the Home Rule Bill would be unworkable. 
The Ulster Volunteers were immensely strengthened by their 
alliance with the Unionist Party ; and some of Mr Bonar Law’s 
speeches make odd reading today. In the event, the Belfast 
leaders retreated to the line of the present six counties, the 
largest area in which they could be sure of an over-all majority. 
Rearguards were sacrificed: but the retreat was successful. On 
the other hand, there was now a parliament in Belfast which 
they did not want ; and a parliament in Dublin which they 
wanted still less. The Nationalists had a harder fate. Having 
played the parliamentary game, they found the table kicked 
over as soon as they had a winning hand. They were half- 
forced, half-cajoled along the path of concession. Mr Gwynn 
enumerates some eight different proposals made by Mr Lioyd 
George between 1910 and 1920. It is clear enough that several 
of them were made to mean one thing to Carson and another 
to Redmond ; and one promise that “whether she wills it or 
not (Ulster), will not merge in the rest of Ireland” is still 
remembered. 


To the reader, this book should go far to explain the 
intransigence of Belfast and the neutrality of Dublin. One 
side is unsure of itself ; the other cannot take risks. No doubt, 
the Ireland Act of 1949 is on the Statute Book, but so was once 
the Act of Union. On the other hand, no leader of the 
majority of the nation can afford to make offers of Irish 
participation in war in the hope of eventual unity. The fate 
of Redmond is not so remote that it is not remembered ; both 
north and south of the border. 


Fashioning the Yardstick 


«Statistics for Economists.” By R. G. D. Allen. 
son’s University Library. 216 pages. 7s. 6d. 
THis book is written for the ordinary user of economic and 
social statistics who wants to know what sort of information 
is available and how to use it—or how not to use it. Professor 
Allen has written a book which neither frightens by having 
too much mathematical notation, nor goes to the other extreme 
of laboriously avoiding the sort of algebraic analysis, which 
those who are hoping to make real use of statistics like to see. 
One useful chapter discusses the sources of British and 
some general international statistics. The list does not pretend 
to be comprehensive, but its size and apparent scope makes 
quite impressive reading. (One small omission is that no 
mention is made of the Civil Appropriation Accounts and 
Civil Estimates in the section on finance and banking.) But 
in case the new investigator should feel that his task is likely 
to be too simple, it is stressed that, for one reason or another, 
changes have been made in many of the series which compli- 
cate comparison over any length of time. Even since this 
book was written there have been several further such changes 
—4 notable instance is that it is now impossible to compare 
the figures of British manpower today with before the war. 
Another chapter shows how to present data in graphical 
‘orm, illustrating very clearly the different “do’s ” and “don'ts ” 
of pictorial representation, Some elementary points on 


Hutchin- 






approximation are set out in Cl IV which most 
Statisticians could read with advantage. Far too often figures 
are given to a much | egree of accuracy than they 
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ment statisticians cannot hold themselves always entirely 
blameless in these respects. 


The simple but adequate treatments of index numbers and 
correlation are particularly welcome. The last chapter deals 
with sampling and significance, and here it may be felt that 
the condensation leaves the reader a little breathless. It might 
have been better not to have touched on the mysteries of “ t” 
and “z” distributions, but it can be said that for the reader 
who wants to know more about these there is plenty of stan- 
dard literature to which he can turn. That is the field mainly 
of the scientific research worker. Professor Allen has con- 
centrated on the needs of the economist and sociologist and 
succeeded in supplying them; not the least asset of this 
short book is that it is very readable. 


Missionary Zeai 


“Sam Higginbottom—Farmer.” An Autobiography. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 232 pages. $3.00. 


THIS is in one way a disappointing book. Mr Higginbottom 
is one of the great pioneers of Indian agriculture, and anything 
he says on the subject is of the utmost value. But he has put 
into this book only a few photographs and a few reminiscences. 
There is no discussion of his methods, no statistics of his 
results. He has not even described how he made of his 
Institute at Allahabad the best practical education in agri- 
culture available in the sub-continent. 


Meanwhile he has provided us with an admirable picture 
of the Victorian tradition at its best. All the qualities which 
made the Victorian age great, hard work, family loyalty, fear 
of God, practical goodness, came out clearly in Mr Higgin- 
bottom’s life. He has no desire for money, no admiration for 
position. But he is also not a mystic, withdrawing himself 
from his fellows in order to concentrate on his own salvation. 
His life has been devoted to the service of others by trying 
to make two blades of grass grow where one grew before ; for 
he realised that no man can think of his soul whose mind is 
absorbed by the hunger of his stomach. Not the least inter- 
esting part of the book is his story of the faith and courage 
which was required to go ahead with his Institute in the face 
of a lack of money which was sometimes alarming, and an 
opposition from the more conservative of his fellow mission- 
aries which was always painful. 


But Mr Higginbottom had been too well grounded ever to 
despair. His father had allowed no misfortune to daunt his 
optimism ; when one business was ruined by an unfortunate 
transaction made in drink he worked until he had built up 
another. His mother guided her whole life and the upbringing 
of her children by the Bible. The atmosphere of the home 
was one of unity and love, and it is typical of the Higginbottom 
practicability that the most telling illustration given of this is 
the willingness of a brother to take over Sam’s job of milking 
the cows when Sam wanted to emigrate to America. Sam 
took full advantage of American freedom and opportunity. He 
worked his way through Amherst, one of the best of American | 
colleges, and everywhere he went there were good Presbyterians 
to accept and befriend him. In one such home he found his 
wife, who cheerfully left the ease of a wealthy home for the 
discomfort and the rewards of missionary life in India; her 
work in teaching domestic science was as valuable though less 
revolutionary as his in agriculture. The Higginbottoms have 


the world through the organised power of the state yet their 
lives are a valuable lesson for they show what can be done 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 





Pensions—Public and Private 
(From Our American Staff) 


N May 23rd an historic collective bargaining contract 
was signed by the General Motors Corporation and 
the United Automobile Workers, It establishes a company- 
financed pension plan with $100 a month to workers reach- 
ing 65 after twenty-five years of service with the company. 
The news came just as the Senate Finance Committee 
released its report on proposed reforms in the Government's 
old-age insurance scheme that would increase both its 
coverage and the size of benefits paid. As the House passed 
this measure last year, the way is now open for debate on the 
Senate floor, and the new provisions are fully expected to be 
adopted at this session. The two events sharpen the debate 
about the relative desirability of private and public sources 
of retirement funds, and the place of each in a system which 
includes both. 


Pension plans have been an outstanding feature of 
collective bargaining between unions and corporations since 
the end of the war. For years, certain companies had 
provided pensions for their employees as a matter of policy, 
retaining control of the type of fund established, the amounts 
paid, and the conditions of benefit. Such expenditure com- 
mended itself to management as a means of reducing labour 
turnover, improving efficiency through the retirement of 
older, and the promotion of younger, men, and rewarding 
long service. 


During the war, pension plans became easier to grant 
because a change in the Revenue Act allowed tax deductions 
for contributions to approved pension funds. In the last 
three years of the war the Bureau of Internal Revenue 
approved some 8,500 such projects. Moreover, while the 
War Labour Board was attempting to hold the line on wages, 
“ fringe ” issues, pensions among them, afforded a permissible 
means of granting additional compensation. 


After the war Mr John L. Lewis set a pace that made the 
winning of pensions by Mr Philip Murray and Mr Walter 
Reuther, of the Congress of Industrial Organisations, a 
necessity of union politics. The plans adopted in the steel 
and automobile, glass and rubber industries during the past 
year, have raised to nearly 3,000,000 the number of workers 
covered by pension plans subject to collective bargaining, in 
a national total of approximately 15 million organised 
workers. The decision of the National Labour Relations 
Board in the Inland Steel case, which recognised pensions 
as deferred wages and therefore as subject to collective 
bargaining, has made it extremely probable that existing 
company-inaugurated plans will come increasingly under 
union review. 


A recent survey in Fortune of employers’ attitudes on 
pension plans indicated a wide divergence between large 
employers and those with relatively few workers. Of those 
employing 2,500 and over, only 2 per cent thought old age 
to be a problem solely for the individual, while 79 per cent 
favoured contributory, and 12 per cent non-contributory, 
plans. Among employers with less than 100 workers, 19 per 


cent thought provision for old age should be left to the indi. 
vidual, while 63 per cent favoured contributory and 8 per 
cent non-contributory plans. Interestingly enough, only 3 
per cent of the large, and 8 per cent of the small, employers 
thought pensions should be provided entirely by the govern- 
ment. While the headlines feature the spectacular contracts 
such as those negotiated in the steel and motor industries. 
smaller companies, the New York bar owners, for instance, 
whose individual resources would not provide a very reliable 
basis for pensions, have been negotiating group arrangement; 
under which all contribute to a common fund. This system 
has long been in operation in the garment trades, and in the 
building trades some 90,000 contractors having agreements 
with the International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, an 
American Federation of Labour union, contribute to a 
national fund managed by a joint board under a neutral 
chairman. Such arrangements are now being introduced into 
other trades composed of small as well as large operators, 
such as the furniture and upholstery industry. Most of these 
schemes, so far, have included only firms whose contracts 
are with a single union ; in Toledo, on the other hand, a plan 
is nearing completion in which all the employers in the city 
would participate, no matter what union they deal with. 


* 


In recent months employers have warmed noticeably 
toward increased governmental pensions. This is because 
in the $100-a-month plan agreed to by the big companies the 
larger the government pension the smaller is the manage- 
ment’s liability. Mr Charles E. Wilson, president of General 
Motors, has been among those favouring an increase in 
government benefits ; but the new enthusiasm for government 
insurance may prove to have been belated, at least for the 
stronger firms, since the new General Motors’ contract 
specifies that, if federal benefits go up, the pension shall 
go up by an equivalent amount. 


The chief arguments in favour of national insurance, 2 
contrasted with company plans, are that the marginal 
employer cannot offer much, or offer it with certainty ; that 
under private plans the employee receives a pension only 
he has a long service record with a single firm up to rete 
ment age ; that the consequent restriction of the freedom of 
movement of workers from one firm or trade to another intro 
duces undesirable rigidities into industry; and that the 
accumulation of private funds on the scale that more genet’ 
coverage would require might create a difficult investmer! 
problem. Government benefits, on the other hand, can be 
earned in all jobs in the covered industries, irrespective of 
the resources of the employer for whom a man works or the 
union to which he may belong ; and he does not suffer if his 
employer goes out of business, or if he changes jobs. 

But even the provisions of the present social security la¥ 


are far from perfect. It excludes many workers in uncovered 


occupations, and benefits are fixed by prewar wage levels 
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goth of these deficiencies would be made good in large part 
py the Bills now being discussed. Some 35 million workers 
in industry and commerce are covered today ; under the 
pending Bills—the House and Senate versions differ—at least 
‘en million more would be brought in, including most of the 
non-farm self-employed, many agricultural and domestic 
workers, employees of non-profit organisations, public 
employees not covered by existing retirement systems, and 
«) on, In addition to these new categories, the Senate Bill 
would include an additional 700,000 in the first year by 
easing the eligibility requirements. (This represents roughly 
, middle ground between taking in all workers over 65 
regardless of previous contributions, and providing benefits 
only to long-term contributors.) The pressure for extending 
the scheme to more workers is increased by the fact that, 
while expenditures under the Old Age and Survivors’ 
Insurance features of the present Act are running at some 
$800 million a year, about $1.1 billion is being spent by the 
federal government—and some $300 million more by state 
and local governments—for public assistance, with about 
three-fourths of this amount going to dependent old people. 
The load is particularly heavy in agricultural States, for 
farmers and farm workers are excluded from the federal 
programme. 


Under the pending Bills, the average primary benefit per 
month would be raised from the present $26 to over $48 ; 
the amount that a pensioner could earn without disqualify- 
ing himself would be increased from $14.99 to $50; and 
if the Senate’s version prevails, benefits would be further 
raised by being calculated on recent wage rates. The House, 
but not the Senate, Bill provides for disability insurance to 
take care of enforced early retirement. Another difference 
between the House and Senate Bills represents a difference 
in philosophy: how high a level of earnings should be 
included within the tax base ? The present $3,000 is retained 
in the Senate version, The House would raise it to $3,600 ; 
the Advisory Council on Social Security favours $4,200. 
A decade ago, only § per cent of all steadily employed 
workers earned $3,000 a year; now, nearly half earn more 
than that. Should the pension of a man who has been earning 
$350 a month be more than that of one earning $250? The 
choice between a flat rate pension, and one adjusted to 
earning power, was firmly made in favour of the latter when 
the US system was established, in spite of the administrative 
difficulties entailed by keeping individual records. 


The cost estimates for the new Bill contained in the Senate 
report, necessarily made tentative by a complex of intan- 
gibles, range from a low of $19 billion in 1951 and $8.5 
billion in 2000, to a high of $2.2 billion in 1951 and $13.3 
billion in 2000. What is certain is that the proportion of 
the aged in the population is increasing rapidly. When the 
original Social Security Act was passed in 1935 there were 
7.5 million persons over 65; by 1960, estimates indicate 
that their number will have doubled. 


Primary Elections : 
California 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN SAN FRANCISCO] 


THE Personalities and political ambitions of the two chief 
4spirants to the California Governorship next November give 
hational interest to the primary elections in the State on June 
6th, when the party candidates will be chosen. 
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Governor Earl Warren, who is seeking a third term—never 
before has a Californian Governor been re-elected twice— 
was the Republican Vice-Presidential candidate in 1948. 
Without question, if he wins in California this year by a 
handsome majority, he will at once be entered in the race 
for the Presidential nomination in 1952, and will probably 
be a strong runner. 


His chief Democratic opponent is Mr James Roosevelt, 
eldest son of the late President, whose political ambitions 
soar far beyond his relatively meagre political experience. 
Neither of the other two candidates seeking the Democratic 
nomination for Governor has a chance of surviving the 
primary, but they could harm Mr Roosevelt by splitting the 
vote. For under California’s cross-filing system, which allows 
candidates to put their names on the ballot papers of both 
parties, the election could conceivably be settled next week. 
The Republican, Mr Warren, appears on the Democratic 
ticket as well as his own, while the Democrat, Mr Roosevelt, 
is also on the Republican ticket—although he condemns the 
law that permits such a practice. In 1946, Governor Warren, 
for the first time, was given a majority by both parties. It 
will be difficult, but not impossible, to do it again. 


Governor Warren’s greatest strength, and also some of his 
weakness, arises from the non-partisan line which he has 
followed both in his appointments and in his political 
decisions. This non-partisanship has not been a pose, but 
a genuine policy, developed partly because he was elected by 
both parties, but also because he has been impelled by tis 
personal convictions to serve all of the people in his State. 
Needless to say, this policy has attracted the rank and file of 
voters ; Mr Warren has been, and still is, a popular Governor. 
But at the same time, it has rankled with the Old Guard 
Republicans, and has made enemies of some big business 
interests. The schism is not a wide one, however, and should 
not weigh too heavily against him in the coming elections. 


* 


It would be incorrect to label Mr Warren as a middle-of- 
the-roader, although ostensibly he has kept pretty closely to 
the middle. If anything he has tended toward libera‘ism— 
especially in his advocacy of state-managed medicine. But 
there again, such a programme has been popular with the 
mass of voters—however distasteful to the Old Guard—and 
Mr Warren frankly says his appeal will be to the rank and 
file of both parties. Personally, he is a man of great charm 
and winning ways. Even his enemies admit he is the c'osest 
thing they have ever seen to an honest man in politics, and 
this feeling of integrity is transmitted to the people, both in 
words and subsequent actions, 


Mr Warren has other assets, tangible and intangible. He 
has occupied the Governor’s chair during a_ period of 
prosperity: it is difficult to unseat a man who can claim to 
have given his constituents an enjoyable and comfortable 
living. The State’s financial position is sound: its funds 
show surpluses and it is operating on a balanced budget. 
Tax increases have not been onerous. All in all, Governor 


“AMERICAN SURVEY” is drawn from _ three 
sources. Articles described as ‘‘ From Our American 
Staff *’ are the work of a small group of regular 
correspondents, resident in the United States. Articles 


with some such attribution as ‘‘ From an Industrial 
Correspondent’’ or ‘*‘ From a Correspondent in Ohio’’ 
are from outside contributors. Everything printed 
without attribution is prepared in London. 
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Warren, in office, has displayed no great faults and has com- 
mitted no serious misdeeds to bring down the anger of the 
people. And, because he won the last election so over- 
whelmingly, he has an advantage over all opponents—people 
usually vote for the same man they voted for previously, 
unless he has shown himself unfit for office. 


Mr Warren’s chief drawback, as far as the primary is con- 
cerned, is the late start of his personal campaign. The legis- 
lative session kept him at his desk at the State capital until 
he had only about a month for “ stumping the State,” while 
Mr Roosevelt has been barnstorming since February. 


Mr Roosevelt’s principal asset is his name, still magic for 
thousands of voters. That has been shown by the attention 
he has drawn on his campaign tours ; his meetings have been 
well attended, and his listeners have appeared fascinated at 
the sight of another Roosevelt seeking office. The voting 
will tell whether this has been idle curiosity, or a blind faith 
in anyone bearing the name of Roosevelt. The enchantment 
of the name has also undoubtedly been a big factor in luring 
many Democratic politicians to support Mr Roosevelt, despite 
the fact that privately they were opposed or lukewarm to his 
candidacy. 


Mr “Jimmy” Roosevelt has inherited a great deal of 
charm as well. Standing before an audience, he is at ease 
to the point of being nonchalant. He has a contagious, 
warming grin, and his voice on the platform is expressive, 
fresh and appealing. He exudes friendliness, both among 
rank and file voters, and toward politicians, even those hostile 
to him. He has also shown considerable adeptness in 
handling back-of-the-scenes political manoeuvring. Despite 
the opposition of many of the firmly-entrenched managers 
of the local Democratic Party, and against the grudgingly 
given and half-hearted support of the leaders of the national 
party, from President Truman down (Mr Roosevelt backed 
General Eisenhower for the Presidential nomination in 1948), 
he has brazenly, and successfully, taken over the reins of the 
Democratic Party in California. He has not made friends 
among politicians, but he has gained influence over them. 
At various times, he has been accused by Democratic leaders 
of treachery, underhandedness and double-crossing. If all’s 
fair in politics, he was justified. In any event he gained the 
end he sought. 


* 


The structure of the Democratic Party in California has 
been strained not only by the Roosevelt candidacy, but also 
by the contest for the Senate seat now held by Senator 
Downey. Representative Helen Gahagan Douglas, a left- 
of-centre Democrat, announced her candidacy against the 
right-of-centre Mr Downey over the objections of the party 
stalwarts who thought she should have waited two years 
and contested the seat of Mr Knowland, the Republican 
Senator from California. Recently, Senator Downey has 
had to withdraw from the race for reasons of health ; but 
there is another Democrat in the field, Mr Manchester 
Boddy, publisher of the Los Angeles Daily News, 
California’s largest Democratic paper, and one which, in its 
editorials, has disparaged Mr Roosevelt’s candidacy. 


In dealing with the electorate at large, one of Mr Roose- 
velt’s biggest faults has been his attempt to please everyone. 
On several occasions, this has put him in hot water. He 
has made vague promises to labour leaders, and immediately 
afterwards has made contradictory commitments to indus- 
trialists opposed to the same labour groups. Whenever such 
contradictions have forced him into a corner, he has 
escaped by compromises which have made both sides feel 
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they have been double-crossed. Moreover, he ha 
too much on a few close advisers and “ yes’ 
and information, with the result that he ha 
in public statements. 


ne has depended 
men for advice 


S$ made blunders 


Up to now, Mr Roosevelt has taken no definite POsitio 
on any matter of wide importance. It is impossible tq 
determine the platform on which he stands, or the depth of 
his liberalism. He can probably be classified at present 3: 
being a little left of centre and his major opposition within 
his own party comes from the right-wing Democrats, \, 
Roosevelt has gained the official backing of the America, 
Federation of Labour in the State, and probably will c¢; 
that of the Congress of Industrial Organisations. By many 
independent labour leaders, and probably a large numbe; 
of rank and file trade unionists, will support Mr Warren, 
Even so, Governor Warren has a chance of knocking M; 
Roosevelt out of the race in the primary. If Mr Rooseyel: 
survives next week’s election, Mr Warren seems almos 
certain to beat him in November. 


American Notes 


Road to Peace 


The Secretary of State’s report to Congress and to the 
nation on the conferences in Paris and London should leave 
America in no doubt that what has gone before—the Truman 
and Marshall plans, even the North Atlantic treaty itself— 
has been little more than a preliminary exercise. Only now 
is the free world ready to set out on its pilgrimage along the 
road to peace. Mr Acheson made it clear that this pilgrim- 
age will be a long, difficult and expensive one and that it 
will not begin unless the United States is prepared to head 
it. His unprecedented public appearance before a joint 
session of Congress, and before the television cameras, to 
answer questions as well as to make a statement, was not only 
an essential attempt to improve his relations with Congress, 
but also the beginning of an appeal to the American people. 
By a speaking campaign during the next two months, Mr 
Acheson hopes to inspire them to undertake the arduous 
duty to which they are called by their present station in the 
world, to give that dynamic leadership towards the ideal of 
peace for which General Marshall called in his invigorating 
address on Memorial Day. 


Mr Acheson’s comprehensive report, on the agreemeits 
reached and the arrangements made at the conferences, was 
an impressive list which should go far to convince Congress 
that Europe is taking the journey towards peace seriousy. 
The Schuman proposals for the coal and steel industries 
Germany and France are everywhere regarded as the most 
striking evidence of this, and the British lack of enthusiasm 
for them has made it seem to many Americans that Brita 
is once more lagging on the road. Much will certainly be 
made of this by those who still refuse to agree that the 
United States has a continuing stake in Europe and who a 
already accusing Mr Acheson of giving away far more that 
he has been offered in return. 


Mr Acheson emphasised the addition to the vital defensive 
strength of the free world which would result from th 
decision on balanced collective forces under the Nott 
Atlantic treaty. This was f in theory by the 
an See Assistance Act, but Congress may not b 
SO sati with it in practice. It brings up once again 
constitutional question of the Senate’s right to declare wu; 
if Europe is to rely on the United States for the stratept 


bombers which are an indispensable part of its defence, 7 


that America will not a involved in any out 
break of hostilities. Such 
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played upon by those in the services who resent any loss of 
independence, and especially by the Army, which may be 
cut back severely under the scheme. Since plans for balanced 
forces have been under consideration for some time, they 
will not necessarily at once involve new expenditure. If they 
did, they would not appeal to a Congress mainly concerned 
at the moment with the financial deficit.. The Administration 
will have an opportunity of explaining these details in the 
discussions, which are about to open, on next year’s appro- 
priations for military aid, for which the President has already 
allowed in his budget. 


* * * 


General Motors’ New Model 


The General Motors Corporation, the largest producer 
of automobiles in the world, last week launched a new model 
in the realm of collective bargaining, with the minimum of 
advance publicity. It signed a five year contract with the 
United Automobile Workers, which cannot be reopened by 
either side until 1955. This guarantee of uninterrupted pro- 
duction, and uninterrupted earnings for its 275,000 workers, 
was achieved by generous concessions on pensions, annual 
wage increases, and payments for medical and hospital care. 
The trend towards longer contracts is noticeable, but no 
other firm has been able, or willing, to sign so long an indus- 
trial truce. 


The terms are substantially better than those recently 
won by Mr Reuther, the head of the UAW, from the 
Chrysler Corporation after 100 bitter days on the picket 
line. The old-age pensions secured will rise to $117 a 
month if projected increases in federal benefits are adopted, 
instead of being held to the $100 ceiling which so far is the 
rule elsewhere. The cost of living bonus will be continued; 
it cannot fall by more than three cents, but can rise inde- 
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finitely. An annual productivity increase of 4 cents an hour 
will be paid throughout the life of the contract. In addi- 
tion, the company will pay disability pensions, and half the 
fee necessary for each worker and his family to join the 
voluntary Blue Cross and Blue Shield systems of pre-paid 
medical and hospital care. 


The union estimates that its workers will benefit imme- 
diately to the tune of 19 cents an hour, and that by 1955 the 
sum will have risen to 35 cents an hour. The company’s 
estimate may differ somewhat, but there is no doubt that 
such a long-term increase in labour costs represents a gamble 
on continued prosperity and continued technological 
progress, General Motors believes not only that the rest of 
the year will be a banner one for Detroit, but also that the 
permanent post-war market for cars will be found to be sub- 
stantially higher than that before the war, because of higher 
levels of income, population increases, and the shift from 
urban to suburban living. If this is true, not only will the 
economic stability of the industry, and the country, be 
served by a long period of industrial peace, but the Corpora- 
tion will find it good business. The rise of General Motors 
shares to the highest levels since 1929 shows that Mr Reuther 
is not the only enthusiast. 


Other companies, and other industries, who fear that they 
may have the costly General Motors model thrust upon 
them, are less cheerful. The settlement promises a summer 
free from major industrial disputes, but it lays the founda- 
tions for new demands in the autumn and winter when the 
steel contract, for example, may be reopened. Few com- 
panies feel able to pay as high a price for industrial peace 
as General Motors, which last year earned more than any 
corporation in American history, and nearly as much as its 
wage and pension concessions will cost it during the next 
five years. Profits on this scale are almost an embarrassment 
in the semi-welfare state. 
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Single Register Accounting Machine, 
equipped with 12-Key Keyboard and 13” or 
18” Dual Feed Carriage. Operation is 
reduced to utmost simplicity so that the 
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Point Four’s Debut 


No longer very new, and hardly very bold after sixteen 
months of second thoughts, Point Four had its coming-out 
party last week. An authorisation of $35 million was approved 
for a programme of technical assistance to backward coun- 
tries, as one drop in the bucket of the $3.1 billion Foreign 
Aid Bill that has now gone to Mr Truman for his signature. 
The festivities were marred, however, by the absence of 
much enthusiasm. Some Senators had held that Point Four 
was not yet ready to face the world, and at the eleventh 
hour Senator Taft threatened to hold up the whole foreign 
aid authorisation because, in conference, the Senate negotia- 
tors had accepted the more glowing language of the House 
draft on Point Four. The mere mention of encouraging the 
flow of investment capital alarmed Senator Taft ; he feared 
it might imply guarantees to private investors and perhaps 
involve the United States in a worldwide public works scheme. 


In the end, the Bill was passed by a large majority. But 
Point Four’s other half, the measure that authorises the 
Export-Import Bank to guarantee up to $250 million of private 
investments against inconvertibility and expropriation, will 
not be able to shelter behind the Marshall plan and may 
not be so lucky. It has been approved by both the House 
and Senate Banking Committees, but the House Rules Com- 
mittee has refused to expedite it, and Senator Maybank, 
chairman of the Senate Banking Committee, now has doubts 
as to whether a guarantee programme, in its present form, 
may not discriminate against investors who have already 
taken the foreign plunge without government life-preservers. 


The United Nations can now proceed to hold its con- 
ference on technical assistance, to fix the scope of the pro- 
gramme and share out the costs, twice postponed because 
Congress had not acted, and the United States is expected 
to contribute the lion’s share of the money. The original 
UN target was put at $85 million. But of the $35 million 
actually approved by Congress (and which may be reduced 
in the Appropriations Bill) $10 million is for projects already 
under way, chiefly in Latin America; the United Nations 
cannot count on much more than $10 million of what is left. 


* 


The American programme has been given an immediate 
go-ahead signal by the loan of Mr Capus Waynick, now 
Ambassador to Nicaragua. But it would be only human 
to feel that the mountain has laboured and brought forth a 
mouse. For this, much of the responsibility must attach 
to the Administration, which could not resist the temptation 
to unveil the exciting new concept before even the Presi- 
dent’s advisers had agreed on what was involved. The 
Republicans, who were expected to embrace with enthusiasm 
a relatively inexpensive foreign aid programme that offered 
a large role to private enterprise, looked the gift-horse in 
the mouth, and suspected it of being of Trojan descent, as 
well as too personal a creation of a Democratic President. 
But if Point Four has made a modest debut, it should not 
be overlooked that its aims are being advanced under other 
authorisations. For example the Foreign Aid Bill empowered 
the Economic Co-operation Administration to spend $94 
million for economic aid in the “area of China.” Of this 
$64 million is tentatively allocated to south-east Asia, and 
will be spent, in the main, on the improvement of public 
health and agricultural techniques, that is, on the basic Point 
Four reforms that do not attract private capital. 


* * * 


Inflation Again ? 


Retail prices are following wholesale prices up the 
graphs and the sensitive commodity prices have been mount- 
ing for some time. The postwar peaks have not yet been 
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regained, but nevertheless the fear is growing that Price 
increases will make a mockery of the steady gain in personal 
incomes on which expectations of continuous Prosperity are 
based. This gain has been temporarily exaggerated durin 
the past four months by the repayment to ex-servicemen 7 
surplus funds collected under the wartime national |if, 
insurance scheme, but both weekly earnings and dividend 
payments have also been going up. America’s foot is again 
on the bottom step of the inflationary spiral, but at present 
the country does not seem likely to climb it very far, unless 
of course it is boosted from behind by fresh governmen; 
spending on military and economic aid for the free world. 


Such expenditures would certainly push prices up «ili 
further where the increase has already been most marked— 
among the metals. Lead and aluminium have now followed 
the examples of copper, zinc and steel scrap, which have been 
rising for many weeks. All are in more or less short supply 
as a result of demand springing from the high level of 
industrial activity, especially in the automobile, construction 
and steel industries. The latter has beeh working at over 100 
per cent of theoretical capacity for the past six weeks to make 
up for production lost through strikes. But some steel 


customers now seem to be buying for inventory purposes and 
such purchases also account for a substantial proportion of 
the demand for other commodities. The first four months 
of the year saw a shift from the policy of inventory liquida- 
tion which followed last spring’s recession to one of inventory 
accumulation affecting all types of business—retail, wholesale 
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and manufacturing—although not all to the same degret. 
This shift was inspired partly by rising prices, partly by 
optimism about the economic prospects for the rest of the 
year. Sooner or later, however, inventories will be back to 
normal and this unusual demand will end. 


Sooner or later, too (from present indications it will be 
later than anyone thought possible a year ago), the demand 
= automobiles and houses will be back to eee _ 

rising costs of building materials, especially lumber, 
already threaten to lift houses out of their market, which 1s 
now one for houses at reasonable prices, not at any price. 
Consumers today are more discriminating than they wet 
and this is one of the chief deterrents to inflation. Another 
is that alternative sources of supply are now available. Not 
all industries are working to capacity and there are over three 
million unemployed. shortage and the high price of 
natural rubber have led to demands that one of the govert 
ment’s standby synthetic plants should resume production. 
And surplus stocks of farm products set a limit to rises in 


agricultural prices: for example, if grain prices go up much 
mane ae Se See ee Pe. ourlook for thes. sumiicr’ 
rvest, 


billion bushels of wheat which it now holds. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Can Defences Be Integrated ? 


(From Our Ottawa Correspondent) 


_ powers of the North Atlantic alliance have reached 

that most delicate stage of defence planning, when they 
must allocate production and supply roles between them- 
selves. The difficulty of the task, which touches so nearly 
on questions of prestige and sovereignty, is obvious enough. 
But if any part of the general plan should be easy, one would 
think it would be co-ordination between the United States 
and Canada. 


These two countries must be complementary in pro- 
duction as in strategic plans. In the last war their industrial 
capacities were eventually dovetailed with a fair degree of 
success. United States forces were dependent on Canadian 
production for some of their vital supplies, and financial 
embarrassments were eliminated by the Hyde Park agree- 
ment between President Roosevelt and Mr Mackenzie King. 
The outflow of Canadian dollars for components and com- 
pleted weapons was matched by the inflow of US dollars 
for military supplies which the US forces purchased here. 


Canada’s armed forces being comparatively small (coming 
from a country of only 13 million), 70 per cent of 
the war production of Canadian factories went either to 
the United States, which paid for it, or to Britain and the 
smaller allies which did not pay for it. The principal weak- 
ness of Canadian industry, however, is that whether for civil 
or military purposes, it is not self-supporting. It depends 
on the United States in large measure for such elementary 
requirements as finished steel and fuel. It depends on the 
United States even more for an economical supply of many 
of the small and highly complicated gadgets which go into 
every modern weapon. Some of them, as for example many 
of the modern electronic devices, Canada does make for 
itself, but to try to make them all would be completely 
wasteful. 


Red Tape in Washington 


The Canadian Government, therefore, has deliberately 
aimed at specialisation in arms production. But this policy 
‘s workable only on two conditions. The first, and easier, 
is that Canada should be able to buy its own requirements 
of components or weapons in the United States. The second, 
and the crucial one, is that the United States should be 
prepared to let Canada make some items for both countries— 
or, better still, for the Atlantic alliance as a whole. Early 
this year the Canadian Government tried to buy replacement 
parts for the Army’s Sherman tanks and engines for the 
new F86 fighters under construction. The US Army was 
prepared to supply the tank parts, and the US Air Force 
was ready to give the necessary priority to the RCAF to 
buy the aircraft parts. But the Mutual Defence Assistance 
Act, under which arms were being given away to Europe, 
forbade Canada to buy these things. It contained a clause 
requiring that any country not receiving free aid under the 
Act could purchase defence equipment only on certain con- 
ditions, which included a cash payment in advance for the 
full cost of the article. Since Canada’s public accounting 
system precludes the payment of cash except in return for 
work completed, this amounted to a complete stoppage of 
arms purchases. | 


It took months—and a lot of patience—to work 


Out a complicated, cumbersome and unsatisfactory com- 
Dromise which would satisfy the letter of the law of both 





countries. The compromise involved an irrevocable letter 
of credit from a Canadian bank, with actual cash to be 
advanced on certificates of work in progress. As Canadian 
officials remarked, it was a curious arrangement for the 
United States Government to accept the credit of a Canadian 
bank as better than the credit of the Government of Canada. 


This topsy-turvy arrangement has prevented a complete 
stoppage of defence purchases, but it has created a pre- 
posterous amount of red tape, and it has left the more 
essential half of the problem untouched. This is to find 
means of using the important potential of Canada’s industrial 
capacity. So long as the United States is unable to buy 
arms from Canada, this country is squeezed into a position 
of isolation. In theory it could finance out of its own 
resources a programme of war production which would 
meet the modest requirements. of its own forces and leave 
a large surplus to give away. But the Canadian Government 
says this is not a practical possibility at all. Production for 
Canada’s own forces would mean an absurdly small run 
of an absurdly large number of items. Production for 
western Europe or Britain would mean presentation of an 
outright gift. In principle there is nothing wrong with that; 
but the arms Canada could make for Europe would all involve 
a large US dollar content. Gifts involving such a large 
unrequited outlay of US dollars are out of the question, 


Two Years of Argument 


This leaves only the course which Canada is following. 
It may seem unheroic, but it is not basically unco-operative. 
It is to buy from the United States the very least necessary 
for Canada’s urgent defence needs, and to keep on insisting, 
in season and out of season, at high level and at low level, 
that the defence production of the two countries has got 
to be treated as a unit. It was so towards the end of the last 
war ; it will be in the case of another war. It ought to be no 
less so in the present cold war. 


This Canada-US argument has been going on for at 
least two years. The Prime Minister, Mr St Laurent, 
has discussed it with President Truman; the Defence 
Minister, Mr Claxton, has discussed it with the Defence 
Secretary, Mr Louis Johnson ; the Joint Chiefs of Staff have 
“sat on it”; the Permanent Joint Defence Board of the two 
countries has made parallel recommendations to the Presi- 
dent and the Prime Minister. Now at long last all these 
discussions have led to action. Mr Louis Johnson has 
instructed the Secretaries of the three services to prepare 
lists of items which might be purchased in Canada. He has 
set them a total of between $15 and $25 million for the 
coming financial year. This will roughly match Canadian 
purchases in the United States. If the American list is as 
long as Canada would like, this country might even be able 
to increase its own purchases in the United States. 


Mr Johnson’s order makes use of a clause in the Buy 
American Act which has never before been used in this 
way. The Buy American Act is a depression measure of 
openly protectionist intent, enacted in 1934. It forbids 
Government purchases outside the United States except in 
two cases. One is the case where the cost of the American 
domestic supplies is “unreasonable.” By administrative 


order of long standing this has been taken to mean that 
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the foreign goods must be at least 25 per cent cheaper. The 
other exception is the case in which the head of a govern- 
ment department certifies that it would be “ inconsistent 
with the public interest” to buy in the United States. 


This is the clause that Mr Johnson will apparently rely 
on. To many American officials, in the armed services and 
specially in the Munitions Board, it has long seemed desirable 
io bring the Canadian industrial potential into the joint use 
of both countries. Action was held up mainly because it 
seemed to many Americans to be politically impossible for 
the Secretary of Defence to invoke the “ public interests ” 
clause in the Buy American Act. It was thought that this 
would bring down a torrent of abuse on the Administration. 
In the event, however, the way was cleared by the US 
Chamber of Commerce deciding in favour of purchases in 
Canada. A resolution to that effect was carried at meetings 
in the spring, and it was an important indication that the 
Administration could rely on some support even from busi- 
ness in directing defence purchases to Canada. Mr Johnson 
has taken the plunge. In doing so he has advanced a very 
large step along the road towards defence co-ordination 
in North America. Ottawa has whole-heartedly welcomed 
his move. 

For some time now the two governments will be occupied 
in working out a sensible and economical programme of 
American purchases in Canada. But if all goes well, and the 
Canadian capacity turns out to match US needs as well as 
is hoped, the Canadian Government still hopes eventually 
for further advances towards complete rationalisation. The 
present arrangement makes it possible to balance the dollar- 
defence-account at a relatively modest level. It does not 
approach a co-ordinated plan of industrial mobilisation. 
Yet nothing less than that will finally satisfy the Canadian 
Government. In the light of the recent Atlantic Pact 
decisions in London, the closest possible co-ordination of 
Canadian and US production seems plain common sense. 
Washington is apparently sympathetic, though still in a 
rather general way. It is doubtful whether any plan as 

far-reaching as Canada would like can be undertaken in 
peacetime without congressional approval ; the Administra- 
tion is naturally reluctant to ask Congress for too much too 
soon. But the principle of rationalisation of defence pro- 
duction between Canada and the United States seems to 
be implicit in Mr Johnson’s move. If US purchases here 
work out satisfactorily, more far-reaching measures of inte- 
giation may yet prove possible in peacetime. 


How Holland Controls 
Wages 


[FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT AT THE HAGUE] 


DuRING recent discussions in Britain about ways of thawing 
the “wage freeze” interest has been shown in the Dutch 
system of wage regulation. It may, therefore, be useful to 
describe briefly how it works and why it has been successful. 


For the first four years after the liberation, prices and wages 
in Holland were frozen, or at least strictly regulated. Now 
prices have practically all been “ liberalised,” but wages are 
still controlled. The government council entrusted with this 
task is the Rijksbemiddelaars (government mediators) who 
before the war mediated when a strike in industry seemed 
imminent. The Rijksbemiddelaar of the industry concerned 
would talk the situation over with the employers and workers, 
and generally he succeeded in negotiating a compromise ; in 
some cases he could try and bring both parties to agree to 
submit the dispute to arbitration. Anything more than 
persuasion, however, was not in his power ; but under pre- 
war conditions reasonableness and his personal prestige made 

_ many a solution possible. 
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After the war the number of Rijksbemiddelaars y.,, 
increased from four to six, and in October, 1945, a wide 
task was given them. A government decree, significan;| 
called “special labour relations decree,” allowed them 7 
decide on wages in all branches of industry, except domestic 
service and government employment, and submitted al! collec. 
tive labour contracts to their approval. Rijksbemiddelagy, 
would be subject to instructions from the Government. jn 
particular from the Minister for Social Affairs, and would 
have to consult Stichting van de Arbeid (Institute of Laboy;) 
Both of these stipulations dominate to a large extent the 
policy of the mediators. 


Wage policy is, of course, only part of the general govern- 
ment policy on wages and prices The strongly regulatory 
policy of the Dutch Government on both points would. jf 
Holland were Britain, probably be hailed as a magnificen; 
example of “ muddling through.” It was neither a glorious 
nor at all points a successful policy, but it saved the country 
from many other evils, particularly from the alternative 
dangers of over-inflation and of widespread labour unrest. 
Industrial peace has been widely and steadily maintained jn 
Holland, both compared with the °20’s and with other 
countries, and government policy has succeeded in keeping 
wages at slightly below, but not too much below, the rising 
level of prices. 


Slow But Fair Results 


Generally speaking, this policy gave fair results, although 
special groups—large families, unskilled workers and agricul- 
tural workers—got larger wage raises than others (partly as a 
comsequence of a war-time trend). Thus a well-trained 
worker with years of experience, living in a large town with a 
small family, has great difficulty in making both ends meet. 
And during the last year or so the gradual abolition of ration- 
ing (with the sole exception of coffee) and the rapid—perhaps 
too rapid—“ liberalisation” of prices have widened the 
“ scissors” of prices and wages and heightened the tensions 
on the labour front. 


Against this general background the Rijksbemiddelaars 
work, slowly—sometimes very slowly—plodding through the 
intricacies and casuistries of a centrally regulated wage 
system. Their very slowness is the cause of many complaints, 
particularly from the side of the workers. The complaining is 
not quite justified, because all kinds of unpleasant feelings 
(notoriously very important in labour relations) can be turned 
into attacks on the Rijksbemiddelaars’ slowness—and coo! off 
in the process. 


The mediators are not only bound by the general govern- 
ment policy on wages and prices, but by the advice of the 
Stichting van de Arbeid. This Institute of Labour is one 
of the better fruits of war time. The three employers’ associa- 
tions (neutral, that is Liberal, Protestant, and Roman 
Catholic) and the three similarly divided trades unions’ 
congresses formed provisional consultative committees, and 
in 1945 the Foundation was officially launched, with the 
blessings of the Government. The unique position of the new 
organisation, representative of all interests concerned, makes 
its advice a very strong influence indeed, from which neithet 
Rijksbemiddelaars nor the government can easily withdraw. 


Part of the goodwill of the Institute of Labour on both 
sides of the fence seemed to be in danger when, some time 
after the war, several prominent men from its management 
side joined the conservative “party for freedom and 
democracy.” The nervous feeling of some people that the 
ee of management and workers in the Institute 
would cause the trades unions to lose their grip on the 
workers has, however, proved unjusti On the contrary. 
all three “loyal ” trades unions’ congresses have seen theit 
numbers steadily—even remarkably—i since 1945: 


—increase 
whilst the Communist-dominated Eenheids-Vak-Central 
(never included in the Institute) has lost nearly all 
: €. 
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Taking all in all, experience with the Institute of Labour, 
has shown that, although not perfect, it has been rather better 
chan was expected. The employers know it saves them an 
endless amount of trouble, and the workers, although dis- 
satisfied on incidental points, have come to realise that, for 
the time being, no useful purpose would be served by break- 
ing the connection. 


The achievement of the Rijksbemiddelaars as a national 
wage tribunal (or, to put it more bluntly, a national wage 
dictatorship) has to a large extent depended on the joint 
backing of their policy by workers and employers in the 
Institute of Labour, and can hardly be judged on its own. 
The whole system works satisfactorily, provided that the 
co-operation between the two sides of industry in the institute 
does not break down, and provided that national wage regula- 
tion will not be considered necessary for too long atime. A 
return to bargaining is generally honed for, although the 
present system includes, within the Institute, a good deal of 
bargaining, and although it will be some time yet before 
completely free bargaining of the employers and workers will 
be possible again. 


Economic Aid to South- 
East Asia 


[BY A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT AT THE SYDNEY CONFERENCE] 


PrinciPLES rather than plans were the outcome of the 
British Commonwealth conference on economic aid to south 
and South-east Asia, which was held at Sydney two weeks 
ago. In order to avoid a stalemate on the political issues 
which arose during the discussions, the delegates com- 
promised by confining themselves to purely technical and 
financial preliminaries. 

The outline of agreement has already been established. 
There will be a technical aid fund, a capital investment fund, 
and a central bureau in Colombo. The central bureau will be 

rmanently staffed by financial and economic experts drawn 
rom all the British mwealth nations. It will collect 
information about the development plans of underdeveloped 
Asian nations, particularly Indo-China, Indonesia, Burma, 
Malaya and Siam, and will be the body to which, in the first 
place, these nations may apply for aid. 

The delegates agreed to spend or lend up to £23 million 
on aid to South-east Asia within the next eighteen months, 
but countries outside the Commonwealth have also been 
invited to contribute. Australia will supply money or credit 
up to one-third of the above sum, which indicates that the 
main burden of granting economic aid will fall upon the 
shoulders of Great Britain, Australia, and India in that order. 


The leader of the Indian delegation, Sir Ramaswami 
Mudaliar, said that his country could offer the services of 
technicians in the fields of irrigation, hydro-electricity and 
textile manufacturing. Indians with high qualifications would 
be readily available for service in countries wishing to under- 
take similar projects. Ceylon’s minister for finance, Mr J. R. 
Jayawardene, said his country had a pool of experts in such 
fields as agriculture, irrigation and the manufacture of 
ceramics. The leader of the Canadian delegation, the 
Minister of Fisheries, Mr Robert W. Mayhew, said that 
Canada could send experts on grain growing, lumbering and 
fish canning. All delegates emphasised, however, that techni- 
cal aid will be the smallest part of the general scheme for aid 
for South-east Asia. The ultimate usefulness of the con- 
ference will depend on the extent to which credit loans can 
be offered and bilateral trade agreements made. 


Concrete as these proposals appear, however, it was realised 


that they could be.carried out shelving the political 
controvcray” See aheatead ee at Oe coaberean 


Differences arose because of the egocentric attitude of the 
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delegates, each attitude reflecting individual and not group 
considerations of what constituted immediate perils and 
urgencies. At the Colombo conference last January, the Asian 
members of the Commonwealth made it clear that they did 
not regard Communism as the greatest of political evils. In 
the debate on Indo-China and Commonwealth recognition, 
Pandit Nehru stated explicitly that “ although Communism 
is bad, colonialism is infinitely worse.” 

Nehru’s representative at the Sydney conference again 
emphasised this point when he said that the overriding con- 
sideration of any aid to Asia must be that neither its supply 
nor distribution should in any way infringe the sovereignty 
of the countries concerned, The argument used was, that 
although imperialism in terms of gunboats might be a dead 
letter, imperialism through economic infiltration now loomed 
in Asia as the greatest danger to be guarded against. 


The Asians agreed, however, that certain unstable Asian 
countries where corrupt leadership still obtained could not be 
entrusted with unsupervised aid. In a public statement, the 
Ceylon delegate cited the example of China and the enormous 
waste of American money and material which had been 
granted to the Nationalist Government. 


Yet even the more stable nations of Asia would object 
vehemently if their unsettled neighbours received foreign aid 
which was politically suspect. The contradiction lies in the 
fact that these unsettled Asian countries are the very ones in 
which the oppressed yet politically conscious masses are most 
likely to rise against their leaders and seck relief in 
Communism. 


It is becoming clear that the complexities of the final plans 
for aid to Asia will not, as first believed, derive mainly from 
the raising of capital or the working out of involved technical 
details. Experts are not lacking who have had adequate 
experience in organising or promoting industrial enterprise 
in Asian countries. But, in the past, they have been able 
to function according to orderly western routines, untram- 
melled by the hypersensitive kind of nationalism which 
characterises the resurgent Asia of to-day. How to overcome 
these psychological obstacles may well prove to be the major 
difficulty confronting the planners of the British Common- 
wealth. 


Europe’s Improving Diet 


THE progress towards general European economic recovery 
which is described in the Economic Commission for Europe’s 
survey for 1949 is reflected in a steady improvement in the 
level of food consumption. The survey records an eight per 
cent increase in calorie intake and a nine per cent increase in 
protein consumption in 1948-49 compared with the previous 
year. But no Europeans are eating as much as, let alone 
more, than before the war. The average calorie intake is 
still eight per cent below pre-war, and in some countries, 
particularly Germany, Italy and Spain, it is as much as 10 
to 1§ per cent lower. The gap between food consumption. 
in the richest and the poorest countries is now slightly wider 
than before the war, when the differences between countries 
ranged from Denmark with a calorie intake of 20 per cent 
above the European average, to Greece and Turkey with a 
calorie intake of 10 per cent below the average. 


But the value of the food consumed varies far more 
widely. In the richest countries it is 80 to 90 per cent greater 
than in the poorest countries. For Europe as a whole the 
value of food consumption per head, in 1948-49, measured 
in pre-war prices, was about seven per cent higher than in 
1947-48. But it was 10 to 11 per cent lower than before 
the war. The fact that the fall in value was greater than 
the fall in calorie consumption indicates a deterioration in the 
actual composition of the diet. This deterioration was wide- 
spread in central and eastern | ee in 

rmany, but in western Europe was co to Britain 
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habits since the war is the sharp fall in meat consumption. 
Ynly in Ireland, Czechoslovakia, Belgium and France is as 
much meat eaten now as before the war. In Norway, 
Switzerland and Britain meat consumption has fallen by 
30 per cent; in Austria and the Netherlands by about 50 
per cent ; and in Germany by over 66 per cent. There was 
little or no improvement in 1948-49, but what little evidence 
is as yet available for 1949-50 suggests that meat consump- 
tion is beginning to increase. 


More Milk and Potatoes 


Most of the wealthier countries of western Europe 
have been able to compensate for their decreased meat 
consumption by drinking more milk and eating more 
cereals and potatoes. For example, in Britain annual 
consumption of milk and cheese has risen from 110 
kilogrammes per person in 1934-38 to 159 kilogrammes in 
1948-49 ; and in the Netherlands from 134 to 228 kilo- 
grammes. The consumption of potatoes has risen every- 
where in western and north-western Europe, except in 
Belgium and France. This compensation has not been avail- 
able on the same scale to the poorer countries of southern and 
eastern Europe, where agricultural methods are more back- 
ward and where, on the whole, the climate is too dry for 
intensive potato cultivation. On the other hand meat con- 
sumption in these countries, which before the war ranged 
from 18 to 36 kilogrammes per person each year, was never 
as high as in western and north-western Europe, where it 
used to range from 40 to 7§ kilogrammes. 


This decrease in meat consumption in the richer countries 
of western Europe has tended to level out the large pre- 


PRODUCTION OF MaAjOR FOODSTUFFS IN EUROPE* 
(Millions of Tons) 


Commodity | 1934-1938 | 1948 1949+ 








ieee es 565. Ri reas OHSS 65-4 59-6 60-8 
I OUR 8 en sti eine cihe pawns | 58-8 | 54-6 ' 54-0 
ee A | nt a |< 

Tatel Geaae 66k 2 tobe > iwi. te victrawees } 124-2 114-2 114°8 
Potatoes sb:ia eke > 4 Sua ehe <tas sh 134-9 | 136-1 i 42)-4 
Sugar beet (sugar content)............... 6- 6-9 6-9 
Meatt ro ; Fits eieen eset 12-2 7-7 8-5 
UE cin cande» a iihin:+ pil epee a | 102-7 75-6 82-8 
Butter. Liisi eae [47 11 1-3 
Cheese ..... « die 1a aks ane Sey 1-5 | 1-1 1-2 
Eggst.... as OR ae mee ae ake Ra | 2-3 2:0 sae 
PRE ss 5 ni 5-0 - cated Sate Whew odigwenigtens > | 4:8 5°5 §-2 


Source: Food and Agriculture Orgamzation of the United Nations. 
Notre.—The figures for crops refer to harvest years beginning in July of the years 


mentioned. Data on livestock products refer to calendar years. All figures refer to 
the postwar boundaries of Europe. 


* Excluding the USSR. + Provisional. ¢ Excluding production of the Soviet zone of 
Germany 


war geographical differences. The same thing has happened 
with sugar. The very large prewar differences in annual 


consumption, ranging from 3 kilogrammes per person in 
Bulgaria to §1 in Denmark, have now been diminished ; but 
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they are stil] large, since im many countries sugar js gti! 
regarded as a luxury. The largest consumpuon in 1948- 49 
was in Sweden (44 kilogrammes per person) ; and th lowe 
recorded consumption was in Jugoslavia (7 kilogrammes) 
With the exception of Germany dietary standards vary _ 
accordance with differences of wealth and climate in much 
the same way as they did before the war. In general. the 
amount of meat and sugar eaten varies according to income 
levels, whereas milk and potatoes are affected by differ. 
ences of climate. But if climatic conditions are suitable. the 
consumption of milk tends to be higher in the richer coup. 
tries and the consumption of potatoes higher in the poorer 
countries. As might be expected, the consumption of fats 
is about twice as high in north-west Europe than in southern 
Europe. But on an average, the decline in fat consumption 
in 1948-49 was still as much as a quarter of the prewar 


level, and was especially large in Austria, Germany, Poland. 
Italy and Britain. 


Less Land Under Crops 


In spite of the general increase in eating, agricultural 
production did not increase significantly in 1949, and for 
Europe as a whole remained at 90 per cent of the pre-war 
level. Only in the Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and 
Britain was output higher than before the war. The failure 
to regain the prewar level of cereal production does not 
appear to have been due to low yields, which in fact were 
slightly above the prewar level in 1949. It is due rather 
to a reduction of about 10 per cent in the area devoted to 
cereals, which in its turn is due to the emphasis which has 
been placed on the production of root crops, vegetables, 
fruit and animal feeding-stuffs. Intra-European trade in 
foodstuffs rose from 1948 to 1949 by nearly $300 million, or 
about 18 per cent. This increase was mainly due to more 
trade in animal products, such as meat, butter, cheese and 
eggs as well as to an increase in the exchange of fats and oils 
and tobacco. But there was no net expansion in the trade 
in cereals ; although the value of trade in bread grains rose 
from $179 million in 1948 to $231 million in 1949, the 
trade in coarse grains declined from $213 million to $183 
million. Intra-European trade in all foodstuffs, except sugar, 
cheese, fish and tobacco still remained very far below the 
prewar level. 


The value of Europe’s principal overseas food imports 
on the other hand remained high ; it rose from $5,658 million 
in 1948 to $5,932 million in 1949. The large increase 
in imports of oils, fats and oil-seeds, from $750 million in 
1948 to $1,050 million in 1949, was partly offset by smaller 
imports of bread grains, sugar and eggs. European food 
imports from the United States were valued at $1,452 million 
in 1949, compared with $1,149 million in 1948. Germany 
and Austria took nearly 50 per cent of these ; and, of all 
European countries, Britain was the most successful i 
reducing drastically its dollar food imports. 








**Where ore you going this summer?’ 


“Going to my favourite haunt, 
old boy—the one and only Burgh 


. Island in South Devon. It’s t 
, [bs finest — I know for enjoying 
/ : j | oneself in luxury at moderate 


: prices. And I hear it’s even more 
comfortabie since they made the extensions to the hotel last winter.’ 


** Is the food good ?” 
**Excellent—so is the wine-list, and the service. And you'd enjoy the 
e smugglers’ inn, the ‘Pilchard’. There’s tennis on the Island, ion ead 


= courses on the mainland nearby. Oh, and a first-class resident 


nd for dancing. Yes, Burgh Island Hotel has everything, and the 
scenery, of course, is superb.”’ 
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Take the finest leaf from | 
the Golden Belt of Old é 
Virginia and add to it (the 
touch of genius) a touch of 
the leaf that has made cer- | 


that finally you can weave 
your dreams in smoke clouds 
and see solutions to the 
insoluble through the smoke 
rings. For this is a tobacco 
that is not just a smoke but 
a way of living, not just 
another fill but another out- 


tain cigars world famous, | — 
and you have just the raw. 
materials for this magic o 4 
blend. Before it is worthy of . . look,not just another brand 
vour favourite briar there is © _ but a bond that links you 
the added touch of blenders ©} and your pipe for ever to the 

surname Balkan Sobranie. 
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Made by the makers of Balkan Sobranie at Sobranie House, London, E.C.1 
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Breadth of interest and insight 
THE EDITORIAL KEYNOTE 


WITH the publication on Ist 
June of the NATIONAL AND 
ENGLISH REVIEW are merged 
the best features of “ The 
National Review” and 
“The English Review 
Magazine’. 

Lord Altrincham’s well- 
known editorial feature 
“Episodes of the Month” 
is followed by contributions 
on a wide selection of sub- 
jects, ranging from the Hit- 
ler-Franco meeting at Hen- 
daye in 1940 to Paintings at 
the Academy in 1950, from 
the Colour Problem in 
South Africa to Milton’s 
Poetry. 





Contents include: 
Episodes of the Month by the Editor 


Articles 


The Hendaye Tapestry: 
How Franco Resisted Hitler, by lan Colvin 


The “ Mutualization” of Insurance : 
I. The Socialist Case,by R.H.S. Crossman,M.P. 
I. The Business Answer, by Sir Frank Morgan 


Colour Bar and Commonwealth, 
by Laurence Gandar 
The Future of Jerusalem, 
by Sir William Fitzgerald 
Paintings at the Academy (illustrated), 
by Michael Faffé 


Book Reviews 
Mr. D. C. Somervell’s “British Politics 
since 1900,” by Christopher Sykes 
Rex Warner on Milton, by Peter Russell 


“The Autobiography of Henry L. Stimson,” 
by Jules Menken, etc., etc. 


THE 


NATIONAL & ENGLISH REVIEW 


Incorporating “‘The National Review” and “‘ The English Review Magazine” 
ON THE 1st OF EVERY MONTH BEGINNING JUNE 1950 


2s. a copy by order from your newsagent or by subscription annually 24s, 
post free from the Publisher, 72 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2. 


Editorial contributions should be sent to the Editor, 47 Lowndes Square, S.W.:. 
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THE NEW IDEA 
IN FILING 


A System which Gives At-Sight Identification and 
Error-Proof Certainty 


¢ < 
_ RA 


SHANNOGRAPH FOR SPLIT-SECOND 
FILING — AND FILING 


F your filing system were just a place to keep letters, you 
might as well use a waste paper basket. 


It’s the FINDING that matters. 
Plus, of course, speed in operation. 
Here are the facts about Shannograph :— 


First, it is flat-topped. That is, the top of each file is flat 
right across. That gives you a lot of space to use—name, 
address, telephone (and many other things, as you will sec). 
And there are not tabs and the like to catch in the cabinet, 
wear out, or THUMB-FUMBLE through. Your EYE 
spots any file at one glance. 


Then there’s charting. Briefly, each letter of the alphabet 
is charted so that a “ B” in an “A” section stands out like 
a sore thumb. For that matter, so does an “Ab” in an 
“ Aa” section. 


Then there’s “suspension.” Shannograph is not the 
ordinary suspension system. Every single folder is separately 
hung by metal hangers on a metal frame. The folders don’t 
touch the cabinet. That means less wear and tear. More 
speed. Longer life. Less cost. 


Last . . . you can signal Shannograph—like you would a 
Shannon Visible System. Why not ? Shannograph is a 
VISIBLE system of filing-finding. So signal it—to show 
when a reply ought to be expected. Or what degree of im- 
portance each firm has. Or any other item(s) of information 
you may want. 


Let’s sum up Shannograph. It’s fool-proof. You can’t 
make an error and hide it. It’s faster—the eye’s quicker than 
the thumb. It’s stronger. The folders last and last—and 
can be used and re-used for any purpose or firm. 


Shannograph will go in your existing cabinet—or desk drawer 
—or on your desk-top, or on a side table, counter or shelf. And 
it’s moderate in first-cost and next-door-to-nothing in 
upkeep cost. 


. . . Having said all this, there’s still a great deal more to 
be told. And you really should know about Shannograph 
—because there just isn’t anything else like it made. 


To save time just tear out this advertisement, pin to your 
letter-heading and send to the address below. Full details 
will be sent by return, without obligation. 


Canon OTe, 
FIRST IN FILING 
THE SHANNON LIMITED 


146 SHANNON CORNER, NEW MALDEN, SURREY 


Branches at: Kingsway (London) . Birmingham. Bristol . Cardiff . Glasgow 
Leeds . Leicester . Liverpool . Manchester . Newcastle . Southampton 
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ENGINEERING 


It would be hard to name indus- 
tries and public utilities more 
important than those for which 
the Simon companies build capital 
equipment. Simon - Carves coal 
cleaning and coking plants, power 
stations and sulphuric acid plants 
aid the production of coal, iron 
and steel, gas, electricity and heavy 
chemicals. Grain handling plants 
and granaries by Simon Handling 
Engineers and flour and provender 
mills by Henry Simon help to pro- 
duce food for man and beast. In 
serving these industries Simon 
machinery and plant earn dollars, 
pesos, cruzieros, escudos, kronor, 
guilders, francs, and many other 


currencies, 


HENRY SIMON LTD. 
SIMON-CARVES LTD. 


SIMON HANDLING 
ENGINEERS LTD. 


TYRESOLES LTD, 

TURBINE GEARS LTD. 

DUDLEY FOUNDRY 
CO. LTD. 


SANDHOLME IRON 
CO. LTD. 
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THE BUSINESS WORLD 





New Hope for the Oil Talks 


W HEN petrol rationing was so suddenly discarded 
last weekend nobody was sorry, but a good many 
people were quite reasonably perplexed. Hardly any 
control had entrenched itself in the British system of 
government with a greater appearance of being immov- 
able. None had been upheld by Government spokesmen 
with a more unyielding set of arguments. Petrol was a 
“luxury” which it would be wrong to import at the 
expense of imports of “ essential” goods. It cost dollars 
and could not, therefore, be “ afforded.” Alternatively, 
it was capable of being used to earn or to save dollars ; 
therefore its consumption must be restricted even when 
supplies became plentiful. To suggest anything else 
was “irresponsible,” and even the use of the price 
mechanism as an alternative method of restricting con- 
sumption would cause “hardship” and was therefore 
abhorrent. 


Such systems of argument, hard as they are, prove 
brittle. The initiative to break this one came from the 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), more familiarly 
known as the Jersey Standard, which offered to take ster- 
ling in payment for its share of the additional imports 
which would be needed if rationing were removed, and to 
spend all the extra sterling so earned on the purchase 
of sterling goods and services. Jersey Standard supplies 
some 28 per cent of the British market, or four-fifths 
of the dollar part of the trade ; and the other American 
company concerned (Caltex) agreed to do the same for its 
part also. The purpose is not difficult to see. The trade of 
the American companies is threatened by the Govern- 
ment’s substitution policy. But an expansion of the total 
market will allow them to hold a larger trade than they 
would otherwise have held in the interim period until 
the Fawley refinery, and other American arrangements 
for supplying oil to the sterling area at sterling cost, can 
take effect. Further, the Jersey Standard representatives 
were no doubt anxious to devise some way of relieving 
the hitherto unbroken failure of the Anglo-American oil 


talks and creating a better atmosphere in which the talks — 


might proceed more hopefully. Their offer was astute 
as well as imaginative, and one that a hard-pressed 
Government would not find it easy to turn down. 


It left the Government with some. decisions to make. 
The American companies wanted to be able to spend 
some of their extra sterling on tankers—a capital expendi- 
ture which the British “ incentive ” prop put for- 
ward in February would not permit. is (from Mr 
Noel-Baker’s announcement on Friday) will be a per- 
mitted use for the extra sterling earned in consequence 
of the derationing. Granted this point, and granted that 
the dollar cost of consuming more dollar oil was for the 
ume being satisfactorily covered, the Government had 
sull to decide whether the national economy 
“ afford” a expansion of the oil tra 
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supply some 65 per cent of the market, themselves con- 
tain a substantial element of dollar cost, and no increase 
of this cost can be transferred to other shoulders. And 
what of the future, when the Fawley refinery comes into 
operation and the present Standard offer comes (pre- 
sumably) to an end ? Fawley will handle sterling crude 
from Iran and Iraq, and the refinery costs will be in 
sterling. But its profits will be (quite legitimately) 
remittable in dollars, and the crude oil which feeds it will 
(like any other sterling oil) have cost something in dollars. 


Reasoning as it reasoned a year or even four months 
ago, the Government would have turned the Jersey pro- 
posal down. But in fact it accepted the proposal and 
moved with startling speed ; and, though it had to throw 
overboard some arguments which it had harboured for a 
long time, it was probably right to do so. Still, it is per- 
missible to say that if the change had been less rapid, the 
end of petrol rationing might have had less of the 
character of a leap in the dark. How much will this addi- 
tional consumption be ? The trade expects an increase of 
about 750,000 tons a year in petrol, with perhaps an addi- 
tional 75,000 tons of diesel fuel, but really nobody knows. 
Assuming this increase in consumption, what share of its 
dollar cost v"!l have to be borne by the British economy ? 
Is the present price of 3s. od. a gallon the right price to 
keep petrol consumption within reasonable bounds ? 


* 


Only experience will show whether the arrangements 
now arrived at with the American companies are fully 
workable, what is the “ right ” price for petrol in postwar 
Britain, and what is likely to be the level of demand in 
the coming years. One thing alone is reasonably certain ; 
no government is likely to contemplate re-imposing the 
rationing system except under pressure of extreme crisis. 
Rationing has gone, but the dollar shortage remains, 
the substitution policy remains, and the Anglo-American 
oil talks are still with us. Everyone concerned must feel 
the hope that, now that one agreement at least has been 
reached on one subject, the talks will begin to go 
better. It is necessary to remember that the oil t 
are not primarily concerned with British rationing at 
all. They began last year, some months before the 
American share in the British market was brought into 
question, because the American companies were appre- 
hensive about the damaging effect on their world-wide 
trade of what they regarded as “ discrimination ” against 
them by Britain. The chairman of Jersey Standard put 
his company’s view in a recent letter to stockholders : 

Beyond the challenge of normal business competition, 

Jersey Standard and other American oil companies are 
_ facing measures by the British Government which give 
_ British companies great advantages in the world oil market. 
Mr Holman listed a variety of such measures: bilateral 
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trade agreements, currency exchange restrictions that 
‘prevent American companies from selling oil for 
sterling to countries which are outside the sterling area 
but which have sterling to spend” ; and, as the latest 
development, the substitution of sterling for dollar oil 
in the markets of the sterling area itself. 


This is probably the order of importance in which the 
American companies regard their grievances. The last, 
substitution, is formally unaffected by the end of ration- 
ing, but a curious situation has arisen. Additional petrol 
or road diesel oil consumed in the sterling area this year 
and next—as things now stand—will not cost dollars if it 
is dollar oil, but if it is sterling oil it will cost some dollars. 
This being so, the Americans can at least consider them- 
selves safe against any British hankering after still more 
substitution. No doubt they will persist in their efforts to 
get the substitution policy withdrawn altogether ; to this 
end they have put forward various schemes designed to 
reduce the dollar content of their oil by spending more 
money in the sterling area, or alternatively to prove that 
it is already no higher than the dollar content of the 
“ marginal ” sterling oil. 


* 


It is on schemes of this kind that the oil talks have 
lately been concentrated ; the Jersey offer which led to 
the end of rationing in Britain and the Commonwealth 
is one such proposal. The other schemes, put up by 
more than one company, are designed to get round the 
substitution policy and to keep the American foothold 
in those currency areas which are neither dollar nor 
sterling, but which have sterling and no dollars to offer. 
In those areas the British have suspected the Americans 
of wanting Britain to underwrite the ill-effects on 
American trade of other countries’ dollar shortages ; 


while the Americans suspect Britain of plotting to stifle 
American trade. 


It is always reasonable to point out that Britain is not 
responsible for the dollar shortages of the non-sterling 
countries, and that the United States, if it desires to go 
on selling to those countries, could ease matters by greater 
willingness to accept their goods in return. At the same 
time, there is little point in denying that the distinction 

etween sterling and dollar oil, though it is sometimes 
real, is often artificial and difficult to follow. American 
and British companies have many investments in com- 
mon, and for simple economic reasons they éxchange 
their products among themselves in many parts of the 
world on a considerable scale. A sharp distinction 
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between sterling and dollar oil tends, therefore to 
hamper and distort the trade. Of all trades, the oi trade 
is the hardest to divide into currency areas. : 


The purpose of oil policy must therefore be to relax 
and not to harden this division ; and this is a common 
interest of British and Americans alike, for both countries 
stand to make immense gains by the smooth running and 
uninterrupted expansion of the world-wide trade. (jj. 
field development in recent years has been successful og 
a huge scale, and in many countries economic recovery 
is reaching a point at which these expanding supplies can 
be readily consumed. This world trade is fairly 
evenly divided between the American interests and the 
British and British-Dutch interests. No invincible reason 
exists why the common trade cannot be expanded on a 
scale which will render disputes over local markets 
irrelevant. The oil trade is international in character, and 
the British interest in it is of a kind that can only flourish 
so long as the trade is left to work reasonably free of 
national demarcations. 


* 


The disputes that have arisen have by now become 
exacerbated into an international difference, a serious 
impediment to good Anglo-American relations, and are 
doing an amount of damage within and outside the 
boundaries of the oil trade that is out of proportion to the 
actual matters at issue. Within the trade, it is necessary 
always to remember that oil companies which operate on 
a world-wide scale are vulnerable to pressure at 
many points of the globe ; they are exposed to threats of 
retaliation which they cannot afford to take lightly. 
Further, the state of mind that has been generated makes 
concerted action between the British and Americans in 
oil development difficult. Thus it can only thwart the 
general expansion of the trade that otherwise is within 
their grasp and in their common interest. 


After too long a period of unbroken dissension, the 
agreement of last weekend surprised both sides in the 
talks by proving that the desire to agree existed ; where 
trade can expand, interests can be reconciled. It leaves 
still unsettled the greater part of the area of difference, 
and there is as yet no certainty that dissension will end. 
But the atmosphere has at last been freshened by a 
success, and this can prove to be the turning-point if it 
is followed up with imagination. If the two sides 
bargain too hard over the details or stand pat on state- 
ments of principle, the opportunity can still slip away ; 


and both sides will be losers. 
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ITH the arrival in Paris of Mr Hugh Gaitskell, the 
British representative at the Ministerial Council of 
the Organisation for European Economic Co-operation, 
the stage is now set for the concluding—and, it is to be 
hoped, successful—phase of the long negotiations for 
the formation of a European Payments Union. EPU has 
been under continuous discussion by the Payments Com- 
mittee of OEEC for some weeks past. Some of the diffi- 
culties that had stood in the way of final agreement have 
already been removed as a result of the latest proposals 
cubmitted on Britain’s behalf. The others are confidently 
expected to be resolved within the next few days. To put 
these difficult matters in simple terms is scarcely possible. 
The experts now assembled in Paris have themselves 
been hard put to keep pace with the changing metaphysics 
and techniques that they have been discussing. The 
objects of the Payments Union are fundamental and 
simple ; they are to encourage European trade by getting 
rid of some of the impediments that have prevented—or 
have been held to prevent—payments from one European 
country to another. But this self-evidently desirable 
objective has been hard to discern amid the complexities 
of technique, which frequent references in these columns 
have sought to explain in recent months. 


This subject is hard on the reader, but it is hard, too, 
on the financial journalist and the government official. 
Perhaps the most helpful attempt at understanding what 
is afoot, should begin from January of tnis year, when 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, at a meeting of the 
OEEC Council, drew attention to certain British reserva- 
tions about the proposed Payments Union. These reser- 
vations, which must be read in the light of the general 
agreement on EPU principles voiced in the second 
report of the OEEC, arose on four distinct points. 
The first was that Britain could not accept the suggestion 
that the EPU should be the sole lender in financing 
intra-European surpluses and deficits ; it did not agree 
that all existing credit margins under bilateral agree- 
ments and all existing sterling balances accumulated by 
members should be swept into the new EPU. machinery. 
Any such arrangement, Britain feared, would impair the 
position of sterling as an international currency—that is 
as a currency in which many non-sterling countries main- 
tain working balances and hold part of their external 
monetary reserves. 


Secondly, the British Government objected to the pro- 
posal that any debt by a member to the EPU that had 
been outstanding for more than a year should thereupon 
become payable in gold. To Britain, this proposal was 
far too reminiscent of the rigid gold standard of former 
times ; it would have brought about a contraction and not 
an expansion of intra-European trade. Thirdly, the 
British Government wished to reserve the right to apply 
discrimination in import festrictions against any country 
to which gold was being lost under the EPU mechanism. 
Finally, Britain objected to the vesting in the manage- 
ment of the EPU of powers that would, in effect, have 
enabled it to intervene in the domestic affairs of member 
countries. As a result, Britain suggested that sterling 


should be given a special position in the proposed 


Union, The idea was that Britain, while accepting the 


Britain’s EPU Proposals 


general obligation to extend credit facilities to the EPU, 
would not take such facilities from it—provided that, as 
a quid pro quo, Britain would be able to maintain intact 
its existing structure of bilateral payments and monetary 
agreements with non-sterling countries. 


Of these four British reservations, the fourth—that 
protesting against the vesting of special powers in the 
management of the EPU—was accepted by continental 
countries without demur. The others, however—and par- 
ticularly, the request for “ special ”» membership—raised 
such a storm of protest that the negotiations threatened 
to relapse into deadlock. This deadlock has now been 
broken by a new set of British proposals, the upshot of 
which is to promise full British membership of the EPU 
by an acceptance of the principle that all surpluses and 
deficits between member countries shall be submitted for 
compensation by the EPU. Britain, in other words, is 
now prepared to waive its previous objections to the 
functioning of the EPU as the channel through which 
all intra-European surpluses and deficits are compen- 
sated and through which the resulting net creditor or 
debtor positions are financed. 


* 


Although the new United Kingdom proposals no 
longer call for special membership of the EPU, they do, 
nevertheless, envisage certain measures to deal with the 
special position of sterling. The United Kingdom, they 
suggest, should be allowed to make agreements with 
other members of the EPU laying down both the extent 
to which these members should have the right—or shall 
even undertake—to hold their surpluses in sterling and 
the extent to which they will be allowed to cover their 
deficits out of their existing sterling balances. Subject to 
this overriding agreement by the whole OEEC group— 
now, apparently, already assured on this point—Britain 
hopes to negotiate bilateral arrangements to ensure that 
any country that is a net creditor in the periodic compen- 
sations (of all intra~-European debits and credits) will hold 
in sterling such part of its credit as has been earned in 
sterling—but only that part. This limitation is of con- 
siderable importance. It will make it impossible for a 
country that is a net creditor in the monthly compensa- 
tions, but is not a creditor of the sterling area, to accumu- 
late its claims in sterling ; it cannot, under this provision, 
force the United Kingdom to accept additional claims on 
the EPU in return for credits in sterling. Some publicity 
has been given this week to this alleged threat to sterling, 
but it can be said that these fears are based on a complete 
misconception of the British proposals. 


Similarly, Britain intends to make bilateral arrange- 
ments with participating countries permitting them to 
use any sterling balances accumulated up to July 1, 1950 
(when EPU is due to come into operation), to meet any 
net deficits with which they may be saddled at the 
periodic EPU compensations. If such countries have 
no accumulated sterling resources, they will be entitled 
to use any credit margins available to them under their 
bilateral agreements with Britain to meet their deficits— 
if any—with the sterling area. Thus the British proposal 
is that sterling balances of the participating countries 
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should be available to meet the overall deficits of debtor 
countries, but that the overdraft facilities exchanged 
between the United Kingdom and participating countries 
under bilateral agreements should be available to meet 
only those deficits arising with the sterling area. 
These proposals, which would keep the sterling 
mechanism functioning side by side with that of EPU, 
do not involve a separation of the two systems in so far as 
the allocation of credit margins is concerned. The pro- 
posal is that surplus countries should not lose their right 
to gold receipts by agreeing to take sterling rather than 
clearing units. In calculating the points at which gold 
payments to creditors will come into operation it will be 
immaterial whether the creditors’ surpluses are held with 
the EPU or in sterling. Conversely, in calculating the 
gold payments due to the EPU by debtor countries, the 
credit margins used under their agreements with Britain 
will be given the same weight as their overdrafts at the 
EPU. These provisions, and the attempt to mesh the 
existing sterling mechanism into the EPU, may therefore 
require a renegotiation of Britain’s bilateral payments 
agreements with participating countries. It would, for 
example, be impossible to reconcile a payments agree- 
ment allowing unlimited overdrafts (such as the Anglo- 
Italian and Anglo-Swedish agreements) with the strictly 
defined overdraft arrangements made under the EPU 
plan. 


* 


These British proposals about the position of sterling 
in the Payments Union have been accepted by the OEEC 
Payments Committee, but the section of the British 
memorandum that deals with Britain’s views on the 

- proper width for credit margins is still under discussion. 
These sections may still give rise to last minute diffi- 
culties. Britain is still asking for reasonably liberal EPU 
credit margins before gold payments become due, and 
also still insists, as it did at the time of the Chancellor’s 
January memorandum, on some mechanism to correct 
the disequilibrium of chronic debtors or creditors. The 
British proposals would relate the credit margins to a 
“ basic turnover ” calculated for each member by adding 
its visible and invisible trade with all other participants 
in the year 1949. It is proposed that each member 
should have the right to borrow up to Io per cent of its 
basic turnover without any obligation to pay gold and 
without time limit. On this formula, Britain’s basic turn- 
over would amount to about £1,000 million and the gold- 
free borrowing quota would therefore be £100 million 
or, since the figures will be expressed in dollars, $280 


million. After this 10 per cent quota had been exhausted, - 


the debtor would then have a further borrowing right 
equal to 5 per cent of its basic turnover, but any utilisa- 
tion of this additional 5 per cent would be linked with 
gold payments. These gold payments would be arranged 
on a sliding scale so that at first a comparatively small 
amount of gold would be due in respect of a given utilisa- 
tion of credit. The sliding scale, however, would be so 
constructed that by the time the borrower had used up 
the additional 5 per cent credit allowance, he would 
also have paid a further é per cent in gold to EPU. Thus 
if Britain ran up a deficit of $560 million with other 
OEEC countries, it could finance $420 million of this by 
borrowing rights but would have to pay for $140 million 
of it in gold. Britain also proposes that as soon as a 
debtor had used up his gold-free quota of 10 per cent, his 
position would be discussed by EPU ; and that as soon 
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as he had used up his additional 5 per cent quota as 
the other members should be allowed to Rattiminae 


his favour in their import policy, so as to help to restore 
his solvency with the Payments Union. 


x 


_ The British proposals for the allocation of lending 
rights are in interesting contradistinction to those just 
described for the allocation of borrowing rights. Th, 
suggestion is that each member should have a gold-free 
lending obligation of only § per cent of his basic turn. 
over (compared with the 10 per cent gold-free borrowing 
right). In addition to this initial 5 per cent lending 
obligation, each member would have a further lending 
obligation amounting to 10 per cent of his basic turp- 
over ; while yielding this extra 10 per cent of credit he 
would get $1 worth of gold for each $2 worth of extra 
credit extended. If, therefore, a creditor had made avail- 
able his two lines of credits, he would have run an 
accumulated surplus equal to 20 per cent of his basic 
turnover, of which § per cent would have been covered 
by his gold-free lending obligations, 10 per cent by the 
second line of credit linked with gold payments, and 
5 per cent by actual gold receipts. The British proposals 
would both bring pressure to bear on the creditor and 
provide him with means of self-defence, by providing that 
after his cumulative surplus had reached 1o per cent of 
his basic quota, his position would be discussed by EPU. 
After it had reached 15 per cent, other members would be 
entitled to discriminate against him ; and after it had 
reached 20 per cent a creditor (who in the new EPU 
language will become known as a “ structural creditor ”) 
would be entitled to leave the club. 

It will be seen that, if the lending and borrowing rights 
as proposed by Britain were used to the full, the gold 
payments made to and by EPU ought to balance. But, 
as progress was made towards full utilisation of these 
credit facilities, there would be a tendency for EPU to 
pay out more gold than it received—because the gold-free 
borrowing rights would be greater than the gold-free 
lending obligations. The pool of ECA dollars with which 
EPU is to be endowed would play its part in filling 
this gap. The British memorandum recognises that after 
this endowment, the EPU may become either 
excessively full or excessively empty of gold or dollars ; 
it therefore ts that its ratios between 
credit facilities and should remain adjustable. 
Finally, the memorandum suggests that the credits estab- 
lished and used in connection with EPU should remain 
outstanding until June, 1952, when, on the cessation of 
Marshall Aid, the whole problem of future Europeat 
payments machinery will inevitably come under review. 


Provided agreement can be reached, both on the pto- 
posals for dealing with the position of sterling and on the 
place of gold and credit facilities in the EPU, on the lines 
suggested in the British memorandum, the United 
Kingdom undertakes to cease all discrimination against 
member countries. This presumably means that in these 
circumstances Britain will lift the ee 
applied against ium, western Germany witZer- 
land in its i aeeieeen measures. It also implies 


that in such matters as tourist travel allowances 
emigrant remittances, all participating countries will be 
treated alike by Britain. 

The British proposals have as yet been put forward 
only as a basis for discussion. They constitute, however, 
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an ingenious attempt to reconcile the differences that have 
arisen in the recent —— on this tangled, but extremely 
‘portant, question uropean monetary union. They 
oeeserve the sterling mechanism ; they avoid the blot on 
European unity that would have been caused if a special 
membership of the EPU had to be earmarked for Britain ; 
they go some way towards meeting the demands of pros- 
pective creditor countries—among which, incidentally, 
Britain itself is likely to be ranked—and finally they 
embody in their provisions for conditional discrimination 
some sort of corrective and equilibrating mechanism. 
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They should go a long way to remove the suspicion that 
Britain is still determined to seek protection behind its 
structure of bilateral monetary payments agreements, 
since these agreements are to be made part of the com- 
pensating mechanism to which the rules of EPU will 
apply. Finally, and most important of all, Britain accepts 
the principle and the implications of full transferability of 
western European currencies within western Europe and 
turns its back on those remnants of commercial dis- 
crimination that have caused such an unhappy under- 
current of European complaint against this country. 


Business Notes 


Sunshine in the Markets 


The sunshine that has poured through the dome of the 
Stock Exchange this week has added its own touch of 
splendour to the market scene. In the space of a week, the 
atmosphere has become cheerful—and by comparison with 
recent months, positively gay. Business has bucked up. 
The Financial Times ordinary share index has broken through 
its post-devaluation peak and thus gives the schoolmen whose 
lives are governed by charts and the Hatch system new 
opportunities for argument and hope. Kaffir shares have 
risen for four consecutive days, having fallen for as many 
months. Gilt-edged, if not so buoyant as they were before 
the Whitsun break, have been active and firm. 

Is all this due to taking petrol off the ration? Hardly, 
it would seem, although that event has a symbolic force no 
less important than its direct economic effects. When the 
Government abandons a series of controls one after the 
other, and suddenly finds it possible to jettison one that 
seemed more firmly established than any, it becomes possible 
to talk without too much exaggeration of a dash for freedom, 
and this is certainly what the market thinks it would like. 
But, viewed against the broad economic background, these 
recent steps towards a freer economy in this country are 
primarily of domestic importance. They are significant 
and may become more important still if they mark a decisive 
turn of British economic policy. But until the evidence is 
clearer on this point, the main emphasis in investment policy 
ought to be on what is happening outside the country— 
high economic activity in the United States, rising prices for 
many primary products, and rising incomes to buy more 
British exports. 


The condition of near-boom in which the world now finds 
itself is not pure gain for the British economy or the British 
Shareholder. There are many directions in which rising 
costs will be a distinct embarrassment to industry if, indeed, 
a dash for freedom is about to take place. There are, on 
the other hand, the possibilities of renewed inflationary 
pressure at home if the dash were allowed to become an 
uncontrolled rush. Just as cost factors might temper the 
larger benefits of a freer and more competitive economy, so 
greater economic freedom without the necessary restraints 
of monetary and fiscal policy might produce inflationary 
conditions, the benefits of which to equity investors would 
be spurious and short lived. Suggestions for a reduction 
in purchase tax may fall into this latter category of question- 
able policies. On these issues, the market has not begun 
to make up its mind, and it is probably wise to wait until 
the signals are rather clearer. The dependence of primary 
Prices on the American economy was never more direct, 
and there is some touch of excitement in recent American 
buying which could subside rather suddenly, as it has done 
in the past. Yet investors may conclude that they face a 
more promising summer than they have known in recent 
years. That is not saying much, for the last three summers 
have not been gracious. But there is more promise of fair 
weather for a month or two than seemed possible only a few 


weeks ago, 





The Film Talks 


The Anglo-American film talks ended last weekend, and 
the principal American negotiator, Mr Eric Johnston, has 
since returned to New York, taking the final British proposals 
with him. Apparently the two sides had said everything 
they had to say, but they did not reach any agreement ; the 
Next move is with the American producers, who will have to 
consider whether to accept the British proposals or not. 


The purpose of the talks was to review the films agreement 
of two years ago and settle the terms on which it is to work 
for the next two years—the remainder of the agreement's life. 
Discussion turned substantially on two points. The Ameri- 
cans wanted the limit on their remittances from London to 
New York ($17 million a year, plus the amount of the net 
dollar earnings of British films) to be removed altogether. 
They put forward two reasons in support: the British balance 
of payments had improved (they said) since the agreement 
was made, and devaluation had reduced the dollar equivalent 
of their British earnings. Thus, if they were earning {£123 
million a year net when the agreement came into force, this 
would be worth $50 million then but only $35 million today. 
But the British Government not only refused to entertain 
this proposal ; they suggested that it ought to be cut severely. 
American bargaining has been able to do no more than induce 
the Government to concede that the present rate of remit- 
tance shall be maintained—and this only on conditions. 


The British conditions refer mainly to American film pro- 
duction in Britain, and there are indications that an “ incen- 
tive ” plan not wholly dissimilar to the oil incentive plan has 
been outlined in an attempt to encourage the Americans to 
spend their sterling in British studios. Clearly the Ameri- 
cans are not anxious to go very far in this direction ; they like 
to be free to produce in the places they find most expedient, 
and they have reason to be apprehensive of the anger of the 
American trade unions if they transfer any more production 
out of California. The fact that Mr Johnston has since been 
conferring in Dublin with Mr Walsh, of the American Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical Stage Employees, and with 
Mr O’Brien of the British theatre and cinema workers’ 
union, confirms that unemployment in the American and 
British film industries has played an important part in the 
talks. But the root of the disagreement can no doubt be 
expressed in the remark of a member of the American film 
trade: “ They want to get our films for nothing.” 


* * * 


Canadian and Russian Wheat 


Details of the understanding reached between Britain 
and Canada on next season’s wheat purchases—the outcome 
of last week’s talks—were released on Wednesday. Both 
governments stated that the existence of an international 
wheat agreement obviated the need for a new Anglo-Canadian 
contract to replace the existing contract, which expires next 
month. Britain is expected to buy between 100 and 120 
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million bushels from Canada in 1950-51 (compared with 
140 million under the present contract) and 300,000 tons 
of flour. The actual size of the purchase will depend on 
prices and quality. 

Under the international wheat agreement, Britain has 
guaranteed to buy 180 million bushels in any season at the 
minimum price, which for 1950-51 will be $1.40 (US) a 
bushel. Of this quantity, some 60 million bushels are likely 
to come from Australia, and the remaining 120 million 
bushels from either the United States or Canada. If the 
allocation of ECA funds to Britain was made conditional upon 
British purchases of American wheat, a smaller quantity 
would presumably be purchased from Canada. But it 1s 
unlikely that Britain would buy all the 120 million bushels 
from the United States. 


A new development in the grain trade, however, now 
emerges in the form of a Russian offer to consider joining 
a European grain agreement. Reports have suggested for 
many months that Soviet ports have been equipped to 
handle large shipments of grain, and British experience of 
coarse grain deliveries from Russia under the two separate 
contracts has been favourable. The Soviet Union could, if 
it were so minded, become a main source of grain for Europe. 
But there would obviously have to be some quid pro quo, 
in the form of machinery and possibly strategic raw materials. 
The existence of Russia as an alternative source of wheat 
would not be a serious threat to the wheat agreement, though 
it would be a powerful influence in forcing the world price 
down to the minimum level, particularly if Russia were 
willing to accept payment in importers’ currencies. The 
latest Soviet offer, however, is of a very general character 
and is presumably not inspired by commercial considera- 
tions alone. 


* * * 


The Cost of Imports 


Imports have risen so sharply this year that the benefits 
from the achievements of the export drive have been much 
diluted. In April, imports totalled £211 million—only {10 
million less than in March, although April had 23 working 
days compared with 26 in March. Exports, however, fell by 
nearly 20 per cent, to £150 million. Part of the rise in the 
cost of imports is to be attributed to larger arrivals ; for 
example, both crude petroleum and unrefined whale oil 
reached record levels in April. A more important cause, 
however, is the sharp rise in commodity prices during recent 
months. 

It is idle to try to measure how far this rise has been due 
to devaluation and how far to America’s boom. But it is the 
fact that in seven months from September to April the 
Board of Trade’s index of import prices (1947 = 100) has 
risen by 21 points to 131, or by 19 per cent. The index 





IMPORT AND Export PRICES 











(1947 = 100) 
1949 1950 
a et en ee 
| Sept. | Oct. | Nov. | Dec. | Jan. | Feb | Mar. | Apr 
' 
Food, drink and | | 
Sabai 107 | 15 | 16 | 6 | 1s | oe | ong | a2 
Raw materials ...| 18 | 125 | 125 | 130 | 134 | 138.; 263 | 148 
Manufactd. goods. | 105 | 117 | 120 | 121 | 221 | 123 °| Jae | 193 
Allimports.....| 110 | 118 | 120 | 122 | 124 | 125 | 128 | 131 
AN Exports..../ 13 | 13 | 14 5 | Me | 6 |) ie | ie 


Source : Board of Trade Sa 


has been carried upwards by raw materials, for which the 
index has risen by 30 points, or 25 per cent. Food, drink, 
and tobacco import prices were 14 per cent higher and manu- 


factured goods 17 per cent higher. Pract'cally the whole rise 
in manufactures occurred in October and November, immedi- 
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ately after devaluation. A further rise in import prices and 
in the total cost of imports is to be expected, for world Dice 
of primary commodities (as a note elsewhere shows) are sil 
rising. Export prices, on the other hand, have increased }y 
only 4 per cent since September. Thus the terms of trad: 
(that is, the quantity of imports that can be obtained fo; , 
unit of exports) have swung violently against Britain since 
sterling was devalued. Since September, the deterioratio, 
has amounted to 12 per cent; in the previous five months 
there had been an improvement of 6 per cent. Thus deyaly. 
ation has had the effect of making British exports relatively 
cheap to dollar buyers, and the American boom has mad: 
British imports relatively dear. A given bundle of exports 
now secures only 88 per cent of the amount of imports tha: 
it would have bought last September. , 


* * * 


Guesses at the Surplus 


The rising cost of imports is bound to affect the our. 
come of the balance of payments this year. In their estimates 
in the “ Economic Survey” the official statisticians wrot: 
in a surplus of {50 million. but this figure was “ assumed” 
and was in no sense a hard and fast calculation 
Indeed, there were grounds two or three months ago for 
supposing that it might err on the side of modesty—in which 
case the nat‘on’s task of financing its investment programme 
at home and a larger surplus abroad would have involved 
correspondingly greater efforts of saving or correspondingly 
greater risks of inflation. 


How do these estimates and assumptions stand now ? For 
the first four months of the year, the excess of imports (valued 
c.i.f.) over exports (valued f.o.b.) amounted to {125 million, 
compared with £107 million in the first four months of 1949. 
But the excess of imports Over exports calculated in this way 
is not a satisfactory guide to the real trend of visible trade 
The value of imports has to be corrected to an f.0.b. basis, 
and allowance has to be made for the fact that the balance oi 
payments is literally concerned with actual payments, which 
do not coincide with the arrival of goods. During the last 
half of 1949 the cost of imports was some 13} per cent lower 
than the recorded value of imports. If this same correction 
is applied to the value of imports between January and Apri 
of this year (£814 million) the net result is £704 million 
Similarly, total exports have to be converted to receipts rather 
than shipments. The exact factor to apply is doubtful, but 
assuming that it is 2 per cent, this would reduce the figure 
of £689 million for the first four months of 1950 to £675 
million, Thus, up to the end of April, the adverse balance 
on account of visible trade might have been of the order of 
£30 million. 


The next stage is to introduce a guess about the trend of 
invisible items. No data are available about their move- 
ment except in the balance of payments white paper. This 
showed that the deficit with dollar countries in the first 
half of 1949 (£22 million) was converted to 4 surplus 
(£8,000,000) in the second half of the year, and this improve- 
ment has almost certainly continued. Britain had a surplus 
with the non-dollar world last year which amounted 0 
approximately £60 million in each half. It is possible that 
increased earnings by British oil companies have more thao 
offset their increased expenditure overseas (not excluding 
Persia which did not devalue), while receipts from shipping 
should also have increased. Adverse factors to be taken into 
account include the political situation in South-east Asa 
and the Far East which has increased the level of military 
expenditure and probably reduced the earnings of British 
companies operating in those areas. On balance, it is plausible 
to suppose that Britain’s surplus or invisible account wilt 
non-dollar world this year is at least equal to the rate achieved 
in 1949. ; 

If this guess is anywhere near the mark, the overall surplus 
on invisible items should be running at, say, £10-15 million 
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not all the gold is in Kalgoorlie 





The many opportunities open to business men in Australia 
and New Zealand are far richer than the famous “ Golden 
Mile” of Kalgoorlie, Western Australia gold mining centre. 


The Bank of Australasia offers up-to-date information on 
prevailing market conditions to business men interested 
in trade in Australiaor New Zealand. Write for our booklet 
“The Answers To Your Questions” which may be 
obtained from the Bank on request. It contains not only 
information concerning the commercial world but also more 
personal details about life in these two Dominions. 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter 1835) 
MANAGER: G. C. COWAN 


Head Office: 4 Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 


Strand Branch: 263 Strand, London, W.C.2 
(opposite Australia House) 








THE 


STANDARD BANK 
OF SOUTH AFRICA LimiteD 


Bankers to the United Kingdom Government in South Africa and to the Govern- 
ments of Southern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika. 


Capital Authorised and Subscribed - £10,000,000 
Capital Paid-up - ee -  £5,000,000 
Reserve Fund - - - - -  £5,000,000 


10 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4 


LONDON WALL Branch — 63 London Wall, E.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency—67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG AGENCY-—Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 

SOUTH-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 

RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKA, 
ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA. 


Banking Rusinens. of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 
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INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL * 


I.¢C. F.C. 


FINANCE CORPORATION LTD. 


I.C.F.C. was set up in 1945 by the English and 
Scottish Banks, with resources of £45,000,000, 
to supplement existing facilities by providing 
an accessible source of share capital and long 
term funds tor well conducted businesses of 


small or medium size. It applies to all pro- 
posals the usual canons of sound finance and 
is not averse from supplying risk capital. 

I.C.F.C. so far has made available over 
£19,000,000 for British Industry, divided 
among more than 290 concerns of many kinds. 


Full particulars of the facilities offered 
may be obtained from the General Manager, 


7, Drapers Gardens, E.C.2. 





& Paid for in Dollars 


Rubber and tin from the East are two of our major dollar earners 
—there are many others in this area—and the Chartered Bank’s 
wide network of Branches assists British business men in 
expanding this valuable potential and also earns dollars for 
Britain in the form of invisible exports. Eastern merchants and 
prospective traders are cordially invited to discuss their plans 
with the Managers of any of our offices in this country, and we 
shall have pleasure in placing our comprehensive Eastern 
banking service at their disposal. 


The Chartered Bank of India, 
Australia and China 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter in 18$3) 
HEAD OFFICE: 38 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2. 
Manchester Branch: ee Seen enemas, 6, asocupoct Repack: 
Derby House, Exchange Ru treet, erpool, 
- West-Hnd (London) Beanchs 28 Consre: It Street, London, S.W.1. . 
New York Agency: 65 Broadway, New York. 
The Bank’s branch Briti. i 
_ $ ae aes wtih managamene Mvected alee see 
MALAYA - NORTH BORNEO AND SARAWAK - UNITED STATES OF INDONESIA 
INDO-CHINA - THAILAND - THE PHILIPPINE REPUBLIC | 
HONGKONG - CHINA - JAPAN 
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When you go abroad 


Lloyds Bank will be pleased to advise you about 
exchange regulations and will deal with the 
necessary applications for travel money. In 
approved cases, Letters of Credit, Travellers’ 
Cheques and permitted amounts of foreign 
currency can be supplied. These services are 


available at any branch of the Bank. 


Let LLOYDS BANK 


look after your interests 
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Investment “i 


£1 to £5,000 accepted. 


Shares 23% Deposits 14% 
(Income Tax paid by the Society). 


Assets exceed £25,000,000. Reserves exceed £1,380,000 


TEMPERANCE PERMANENT 
BUILDING SOCIETY 


223-227, Regent Street, London, W.1. 
Managing Director : Ronald Bell 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY 


Phone REGent 7282) 
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A network of 600 branches and avencies 
provides a regular flow of trade information 
of vital importance to British business houses. 
For details of this service write to the Informa. 


tion Department of :— 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LIMITED 


7, Lothbury, London, E.C.2 


Incorporated in Victoria Established 1858 


Other London Offices at 
Australia House, Strand, W.C.2 and &, Princes Street, E.Ca. 








COURTESY 


In public relations very few 
things are worse than discour- 
teous_ efficiency because. the 
discourtesy lingers in the 
memory long after the efficiency 
is forgotten. 


It is the aim of a Bank to 
remember that public relations 
are human relations and that an 
important part of its work is to 
be courteous and helpful. 
Without so much as a word 
both the smile and the frown 
alike speak volumes. 


DISTRICT BANK 


LIMITED 





PP 
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3 month, and the total for the first four months of the year 
would then be £40-60 million. After deducting £30 million 
for the visible deficit, the overall surplus on current account 
might thus lie between {10-30 million—say, an annuél rate 
of {60 million. The vital factor in the coming months will 
clearly be the trend of import prices. If this were to continue 
sharply upwards, without any compensating reduction in 
the volume of import or without any corresponding increase 
:n either the value or volume of exports, then the “ assumed ” 
curplus of £50 million might indeed be hard to attain. 


* * * 


Mechanisation in the Docks 


The report of the working party on mechanisation in 
the docks is a statement of general principles rather than a 
detailed examination of the many special problems which 
need to be solved. It could hardly be anything else. Facili- 
ties and practices in each port differ widely; a detailed 
scheme for Middlesbrough, for example, would not neces- 
sarily work in Aberdeen, and it is the general principles, 
rather than the detailed plans, that are wanted at this stage. 
On the technical side the working party sets out the basic 
fact that mechanisation, to be fully effective, must extend 
from the packaging department of the factory to the hold of 
the ship. There is not much point in having large numbers 
of fork lift trucks and conveyor belts if the cargoes are so 
packed that they cannot be handled by them, or if the ware- 
houses are so designed that the trucks cannot move freely. 
Ships, quays, warehouses, railway wagons, lorries and 
factories all need to be adapted if there is to be any large 
increase in efficiency. The cost will be high; it is also 
clear that the change-over from man-handling to mechanical 
methods must be a gradual process and that separate schemes 
must be worked out for each major port. 


On the labour side, the working party recommends that 
employers should be more careful in consulting the dockers 
before introducing mechanical methods, that a national 
survey should be undertaken to estimate the effect on the 
dock labour force of more mechanisation—it is not expected 
to be as drastic as the dockers fear—and that the separate 
schemes for each port should be worked out by local joint 
committees of employers, dockers and engineers. They 
point out that there are at present 5,085 registered dockers 
over the age of 65 and 1,697 over the age of 70 ; the retire- 
ment of these elderly dockers on pension might well com- 
pensate for any redundancy caused by increased mechanisa- 
tion. The restrictive practices of the dockers will also have 
to be overcome, but this may well prove a less difficult under- 
taking than the report appears to assume. 


The one weakness in this otherwise admirab!e report is 
that it does not deal adequately with the question of costs 
which is the most important question of all. No attempt is 
made to show how the cost of handling cargo is likely to 


1 
~ 


de affected by increased mechanisation. The dockers will 
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expect higher earnings as the result of mechanisation, and the 
employers will expect some return for the capital outlay 
involved. Beyond what point, or in what conditions, will 
the increase in efficiency which more mechanisation should 
bring ahout be outweighed by the increase in costs? This 
questios is not answered. 


x * x 


Passengers by Helicopter 


The Liverpool to Cardiff helicopter service which was 


started by British European Airways this week will be the 
first passenger service of its kind in the world. Helicopter 
development is in its early stages, and much has to be done 
to bring the machines to the pitch of mechanical reliability 
that passenger schedules demand. The present BEA venture 
is really an extension of the mail-carrying experiments which 
have been going on during the winter. The air services 
on this route have been losing money, but for social reasons 
some form of air transport is considered essential to supple- 
ment the inadequate land connections. The helicopter 
service will also lose money, but this loss can reasonably be 
regarded as cost of research. The mail-carrying experiments 
were not economic, and the Post Office and the Ministry of 
Supply each bore a proportion of the loss. 


If this summer’s experience in passenger-carrying is 


successful, further development of helicopter transport will 
depend on the rate of progress that the manufacturers can 
attain. BEA is not prepared to use the present single- 
engined type for services between city centres. The con- 
sequences of single-engine failure are not so serious as they 
are with fixed wing aircraft: if the helicopter has sufficient 
height, the rotor blades can be used to prevent an 
unpleasantly heavy drop to the ground. Nevertheless, the 
possibilities of such a forced landing in a built-up area might 
be serious and it is right not to risk them. The Liverpool- 
Cardiff service, and any future services with single-engined 
helicopters, will take off and alight on the outskirts of the 
towns. 


Multi-engined helicopters are being developed. The 


Bristol Aeroplane Company is building a 10-seat twin- 
engined machine which is expected to be in service within 
three or four years. The Cierva Company has already 
flown a three-engined prototype of the Air Horse which has 
a three-ton payload, and is doing a design study for the 
Ministry of Supply for an even larger machine. BEA 
envisages services with 3§-seat helicopters within eight to ten 
years. Westland Aircraft, whose Sikorsky, built under 
licence from America, is being used for the Welsh service, 
and the Fairey Aviation Company, as well as the two com- 
panies mentioned earlier, build smaller helicopters carrying 
up to four passengers. All use as power plant the Leonides 
engine made by the Alvis Company, the only one available 
in this country. 
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All the larger and several of the smaller prototypes are 
being built for the Ministry of Supply ; hence, a proportion 
of the development charges is being met by the Govern- 
ment. Prices, however, are high ; while a four-seater fixed 
wing aircraft can be bought for £2,000, a helicopter of 
similar capacity costs roughly £25,000. The different 
character of the machine justifies some difference in price, 
but the prices of American helicopter manufacturers, with 
their larger output, are well below British prices. High 
capital cost has hampered the wider use of helicopters in 
Britain. They have some military uses, and are valuable for 
some types of crop spraying and for survey work. But 
few firms can afford so heavy a capital charge, particularly 
since the insurance premiums—upwards of 17} per cent— 
are much heavier than those for fixed wing aircraft. 


a as * 


Shipping Chairmen on Taxation 


The short and long term effects of initial allowances on 
shipping company finance have received prominence in this 
week’s speeches from shipping company chairmen. Sir 
William Currie, at the P & O meeting, conceded that initial 
allowances had been most helpful in assisting the liquid 
position of the group in the past two years. P & O have had 
heavy commitments for financing new tonnage at a high level 
of shipbuilding costs. At the end of 1948 the group’s surplus 
liquid funds over its capital commitments amounted to 
£5,600,000, and this surplus had been increased to 
£7,800,000 by December 31, 1949. Sir William put the 
contribution of initial allowances towards this surplus at 
about £5,000,000 since they first became effective three 
years ago. Funds for ship replacement were supplemented 
by normal allowances which raised the total contribution to 
liquid funds to just over £6,000,000 in 1949 and by 
£1,684,000 set aside from taxed profit as “additional ” 
depreciation. But although the “ relief” afforded by initial 
allowances is considerable, Sir William considers it a mixed 
blessing : 

The taxation relief which is derived from initial allow- 
ances must tend to become part of the permanent finances 
of a company just as are its capital and its reserves. The 
tax relief is not held in cash, but is used in acquiring plant 
and ships. Having been so applied, the tax relief cannot be 
withdrawn from industry without weakening its financial 
structure. This would certainly be the effect while prices 
remain at their present high level, and, in my view, would 
remain true to a large extent even if prices were to fall. 
Sir William criticised the imposition of balancing charges 

on the loss of a ship whether by marine or war risks. The 
crucial point is that this form of taxation puts a further strain 
on the company’s funds required for the replacement of lost 
ships. The same point was also stressed by Mr Walter C. 
Warwick, chairman of Royal Mail Lines, which incurred a 
considerable tax liability for balancing charges following the 
loss of the Magdalena and the Lochmonar. Mr Warwick 
Stated that 


no exception could be taken to these taxation charges if 
the balances recovered were in excess of the capital required 
to replace lost ships ; but inasmuch as these recoveries are 
far below the heavy cost of replacements, these taxation 
_ liabilities can only be regarded as a very serious additional 
drain on the company’s resources. 
These arguments have been fully represented to the Tucker 
Committee, whose findings must be awaited before any 
redress can be expected. 


* * * 


Canada’s Exchange Position 


The annual report of the Canadian Foreign Exchange 
Control Board shows that Canada’s gold and US dollar 
reserve increased by US $119 million in 1949. This increase 
was US $377 million lower than in 1948. In terms of 


Canadian dollars, the current account deficit with the United 
States deteriorated from $393 million in 1948 to “on 
million in 1949 ; simultaneously, the current account sur : 
with the sterling area declined from $615 million to $593 
million and that with “ other countries ” from $230 millvn 
to $196 million. The report, however, is Obviously not 
inclined to take this series of deteriorations too tragically 
The increase in Canada’s deficit with the United States . 
1949, it points out, was largely due to the removal of 
restrictions on Canadian spending across the border. The 
decline in the surpluses with other countries was largely 
due to import restrictions imposed by the dollar-hunor: 
section of the world. For this reason, the report gives 4 
general welcome to the world-wide exchange rate adjust. 
ments of last September. “ Since the likelihood of our beings 
able to continue to sell a reasonably large volume of goods 
to sterling area and western European countries depends 
to a great extent on their ability to export more to this 
country,” it says, “ we must welcome a step which should 
enable them to increase these exports.” 


This is an eminently sensible long-term argument, but jt 
is one that Canada may have to strain itself to remember ip 
the difficult months that may be ahead. For the evidence 
is accumulating that Canada has been more hard hit by the 
short-term effects of devaluation than, perhaps, any othe, 
major trading country. One example of these effects js 
contained in the report: Canadian dollar balances held by 
sterling area governments were <tated to be abnormally high 
at the end of 1949 (they apparently ran up by nearly $65 
million in the year). In at least some months since then, i 
is believed, the United Kingdom’s traditional visible deficit 
with Canada has turned to a surplus. The blunt truth is that 
Canada can hardly avoid some painful adjustments in its 
internal economy now that dollars, in which it pays for most 
of its imports, are no longer undervalued in relation to ster- 
ling, with which most of its exports are bought. 


a * *x 


Industrial Gas Turbines 


In a talk on industrial gas turbines given recently to 
the Institute of Metals, Dr Roxbee Cox, formerly head o! 
the National Gas Turbine Establishment and now head of the 
scientific department of the Ministry of Fuel, described the 
possibilities of using gas turbines for electricity genera- 
tion, traction, and various industrial processes. Naturally, 
Dr Cox gave a good deal of time to describing the means 
by which it was hoped to replace by cheaper fuels the expen- 
sive distillate oils now burnt. As possibilities he mentioned 
residual fuel oil, coal, peat and various gases. Residual oil 
is now a feasible alternative to the distillates ; the Swiss gas 
turbine locomotive now in service in this country runs on 
such fuel. The use of coal is necessary if gas turbines are to 
be used for base load electricity generation, and work is 
proceeding on three different techniques of coal burning. It 
is a more difficult problem than that posed by residual oil ; 
so is the use of peat, which in any case has only limited 
geographical possibilities. More practical and more imme- 
diate is the use of gas—not only natural gas in oil-bearing 
regions, blast-furnace gas, gas from petroleum cracking, and 
methane, but also the supplies of gas which may be derived 
by underground gasification from coal. 


There is an urgent need to get some gas turbine plants 
actually working to provide operating data against which 
theoretical calculations. may be checked. Only one British- 
built plant is in productive operation, a Ruston and Hornsby 
750 kw generator. Too many projects have been “ under 
construction” for too long, and their completion is often 
postponed while new developments are incorporated 10 
design. The design of industrial gas turbine plants presents 
so many new problems that it would be unfair to criticise 
the firms concerned for the rate of 
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that Britain has not the same lead in this field that it has 
in gas turbine aero engines, 1s somewhat marked. It may be 
tue that commercially the gas turbine is not yet very 
attractive, and the chief designers’ talents can be more profit- 
ably employed on the other products of many of the firms 
concerned. This tends te slow down development. 


Engineering difficulties apart, there are two other obstacles 
to the rapid development of industrial gas turbines. One, 
which was mentioned by Dr Cox, is that the available 
materials cannot stand up to operating temperatures of more 
than 700 deg. to 800 deg. C., while the gas turbine cycle 
would operate more efficiently at higher temperatures. 
Some metallurgists, however, hold that the available 
materials are not being used to their best advantage. The 
other obstacle is the dearth of good gas turbine 
engineers. Gas turbine technology is a field of engineering 
on its own, virtually unexplored before the aero engines 
went into productioa towards the end of the war. Training 
on aero engines does not necessarily give the experience 
needed to design an industrial plant, nor does steam turbine 
engineering necessarily develop talents in gas turbine design. 
The difficulties occur as much in management as the drawing 
office ; not all the firms interested in this technology have a 
clear grasp of its possibilities. 


* x * 


Fall in Bank Deposits 


The latest clearing bank statement, dated May 17th, 
goes far to redress the adverse impression conveyed by its 
predecessor. Between mid-March and mid-April, it will 
be recalled, there was a more than seasonal expansion in net 
deposits, which rose by some £30 million more than in 
the similar period of 1949. In contrast, the latest statement 
shows a decline by £143 million, whereas in April-May, 
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1949, there was an expansion by £23.9 million. This differ- 
ence is partially attributable to the effects of the recent big 
BEA issue, but the main explanation of it seems to lie in a 
rather abrupt reduction in official requirements for bank 
finance. The banks’ statement was made up before last 
week’s first call on the BEA stock, so that the month’s 
repayments of electricity advances out of the proceeds of 
the issue cannot have exceeded the £15 million payable 
on application ; and as some two-thirds of this sum had 
presumably to be found by the “departments” (thereby 
involving the authorities in corresponding borrowings from 
the banking system), the whole operation cannot have 
accounted for more than about {5,000,000 of the month’s 
decline in deposits. 


The effect on the advances item has, of course, been more 
pronounced ; the total has risen on the month by only 
£7,500,000. Even after allowing for the effects of the repay- 
ments, this is the smallest movement for some months. In 
the corresponding month last year the advances total actually 
declined by nearly £8,000,000, but this movement was 
wholly attributable to a repayment of roughly £30 million 
of advances out of the proceeds of an issue of gas stock. It 
will be seen, therefore, that if allowance is made for these 
special influences, the rate of growth of advances now seems 
to have slackened down to about the same level as that of 
early 1949. 


Despite their heavy take-up of BEA stock, the authorities 
appear to have reduced their net indebtedness to the banking 
system by some {£22 million, whereas in the previous month 
and in the corresponding month last year. they made sub- 
stantial net new demands for credit. A roughly similar 
change is also observable in the Exchequer return. In the 
four weeks to May 2oth, there was an above-line surplus 
of roughly £90 million, or about £25 million more than in 
the corresponding period last year ; at the same time, there 
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CENTRES ALL OVER THE WORLD 


The Bank, through its Banking Department, offers 
complete banking service for Foreign Exchange 
Transactions, provides special facilities for Documentary 
Credits, ete., and with its mumerous in Iran 
deals with every description of business. 
Especial services for all kinds of information regarding | 
import, expert and trade regulations in force in 


ADMINISTERS NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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was a decline in the below-line deficit. It would be unwise, 
however, to attach much importance to these short-period 


contrasts in Exchequer The general pattern of 
the recent budget in relation to the capital account for the 
national economy as a whole certainly does not suggest that 
in the full fiscal year the Government will need to lean any 
less heavily upon the banking system than it did in 1949-50. 
On the contrary, it may be unable, over the year as a whole, 
to make any perceptible further reduction in its borrowings. 
Meanwhile, however, its policy of switching from Treasury 
deposit receipts to bills has reduced the clearing banks’ 
holdings of the former to only £364 million, and the ratio 
of these to deposits to under 63 per cent—in contrast with 
41 per cent at the peak in 1945. 


* * * 


Central Bank for Ceylon 


Reports from Colombo suggest that Mr John Exter, 
the American official who has drafted the experimental 
constitution of the new Central Bank of Ceylon, has agreed 
to remain in the Dominion as Governor of the Bank during 
its first two formative years. If these reports are confirmed, 
and if other necessary staffing arrangements can be expedi- 
tiously completed, Ceylon will soon be launched on an 
ambitious experiment in monetary control under American 
auspices. The legislation setting up this apparatus of control 
—modelled upon legislation lately introduced in some Latin- 
American countries—has already been passed by the Ceylon 
House of Representatives. 


The principles underlying the new Monetary Law are, 
first, that the existing Colonial Currency Board system does 
not give the authorities sufficient control over the local 
money supply and pattern of bank lending to enable them to 
pursue either short-term counter-cyclical action or a long- 
term development policy ; and secondly, that in a country 
such as Ceylon—with small and unorganized capital markets 
—traditional weapons of monetary control (such as those of 
discount rates, and open market operations) need to be 
strengthened and supplemented by new devices if control 
is to be effective. The new law provides for wide powers 
to be vested in a Monetary Board composed of three 
members; two of these members (including the Governor of 
the Bank) will be appointed by the Governor-General of the 
Dominion for six-year periods. The other member will be a 
permanent civil servant representing the views of the 
Government of the day. This Board, besides controlling the 
discount rate and open market policy of the central bank, 
will be empowered to give orders to the commercial banks, 
laying down minimum levels for their cash reserves, maxi- 
mum levels for their different types of loans, minimum ratios 
between their capital and their total assets, minimum letter 
of credit margins and maximum interest rates on deposits. 


These powers are framed in such a way as to give the 
Monetary Board control over the direction as well as the 
quantity of bank finance in Ceylon. Before deciding how 
far it should bring these weapons into play, the Monetary 
Board is enjoined by the new law to keep an eye on a com- 
plicated series of economic indices, including the relation 
of domestic to world prices and costs, the balance of pay- 
ments, the extent of automatic changes in money supply and 
the cost of living index. The limitations of the old-fashioned 
Colonial Currency Board system—under which, it has been 
said, the individual colony has no more power of monetary 
control than the individual English county—have long been 


recognised in this country. It may be that the problem 
of monetary control in undeveloped i } 


wide cyclical fluctuations in their external pay- 
ments, can be resolved only by bringing into play a steam- 
seller ot fees ee, bee eee in But 
in case a responsibility is going to those 
who drive the new engine. ze 
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Prices Still Rising 


Wholesale prices in April rose by nearly two per Ceat 
the largest single jump since October when the initial effec, 
of the devaluation were recorded. The Board of Trade Inde, 
was then 10 per cent higher than twelve months carlier an4 
g per cent higher than last August. The rise in April y; 
caused by higher prices for butter (following the reduction 
of the subsidy), coffee, tomatoes and potatoes. Raw materi;! 
prices also rose sharply, particularly those of woo) 
cotton, non-ferrous metals, motor spirit and rubber. Thus 
practically the whole rise in prices last month was account: 
for by basic materials ; intermediate products declined ya, 
slightly while manufactured articles rose very slightly, a 

This rise in prices seems likely on present indications t) 
continue. In May, to quote only a few examples, the price 
of wool reached its highest point of all time, rubber ha; 
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been selling at 2s. 3d. a lb., while prices of copper, lead, 
zinc and even tin (though to a much lesser extent) have also 
been rising steadily. On June rst, the price of American 
cotton was raised by 3d. to 32.15§d. a lb., its highest leve! 
so far; Brazilian types and most East and West African 
varieties were also increased in price. On the same day 
nickel went up by £64 10s. to £386 a ton. | 

The interim index of retail prices in April moved up on: 
point to 114 (June, 1947 = 100)—the first rise since Decem- 
ber and only the second since last May. The rise results 
from higher prices for vegetables and certain kinds of clothing 
and soft furnishings. The index has risen very slightly since 
devaluation, but nearly half of the constituent items are 
price-controlled. In these circumstances, the stability of the 
index means little or nothing. 


x * * 


Financing Social Insurance 


_It is now nearly two years since the launching of the 
National Insurance scheme, which administers an annual 
income of some £600 million ; yet it was only a fortnight ago 
that the first accounts of the relevant funds were published 
—covering merely the nine months to March 31, 1949. Tt 
broad facts about the finance of the scheme had, of course, 
emerged from the omnibus figures given in the Nati 
Income White Papers, while details of the funds’ investment 
holdings were published twelve months ago ; but nothing 
was known about the details of distribution of income znd 
payments. The accounts show that the main operative fund 
excluding some special transactions. Of this, £286 million 
came from the contributions of insured persons and 
ra ate eg £93 million came from the Exchequer cor 

unions grant. Pa ted £299 million, 
so that there was a silidalad ten tole. ae? commen- 
tary on the accounts, the Comptroller and Auditor-Gereral 
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A Sensible Policy for Process Steam—I1 


Removing the Air Film 
Handicap 


BY SPIRAX 


The stagnant film of air, which is present on the condensing 
surfaces of all process steam plant, resists the transfer of heat 
from the steam to an extent which is out of all proportion to 


its substance. 


A film of air only one-thousandth of an inch thick can put 
up the same resistance to heat flow as a wall of iron four inches 
thick or a wall of copper nineteen inches thick! 


Efficient venting of air from the steam spaces is the only way 
to reduce the thickness of the film and so minimise its insulating 
effect. 


The most effective method is to fit a small automatic air vent 
which will open to air but close to steam, This device will 
release air full bore on starting up and will open automatically 
during running whenever air collects. 


The installation of an automatic air vent commonly results 
in a 10 to 20 per cent. improvement in process heating efficiency, 


Correspondence to: Spirax Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 


(Economist Enquiries), Cheltenham, Glos. 


SOTES ALREADY APPEARED: Jan. i4, “A sensible policy for process steam” 
Jan. 28, “ Who controls your steam stores?” ; Feb. 11, “ Do you get full value from your 
steam?”; Fed. 25, “ What steam costing will tell you”; March 11, “ Meter vour steam 
to get the facts”, March 25, “ Why have a boilerhouse?"; April 8, “ Four pillars 
of process steam wisdom”; April pn * Process heat transfer decides plant earnings " , 
May 6, “ Resistant films ve. process economy”; May 20, “ The air film handic ‘ap on out- 
put” ; STILL TO APPEAR : June 17, “ Water film against process output”; July 1, 
"In lividual steam separation”; July 15, “How are your steam traps -ebosen ?” ; 
‘uly 29, “ Better re trapping, better output economy ” ; Aug. 12, “The «team 
cine aint system ” Aug. 26, “Steam pressures under « control * ; Sept. 9, “ Thermo- 
etat control simplified ” Sept. 23, * batelligent: use of ‘waste’ heat from steam” 
Oct. 2, * * Flash steam on the agenda"; Oct. 21, “ Better condensate return systems ” 
Nov. 4, “ A place for the automatic pump”; Nor, 18, “ Heat transfer summing up ” ; 
Dec. 2, “The more you know about process steam”; Der. 16, “ Two instructiona 
oursee for steam executives ” Dee ©, “ For advice on process sieam problems’ 





HOLIDAYS FOR BOILERS? 





Steam boilers should work effi- | if the modern method of boiler 
ciently all the time. Unnecessary | water conditioning with Calgon 
holidays are to be deplored. But if | (sodium metaphosphate) is used. 
boilers use untreated water, scale | Calgon prevents scale. It saves 
will certainly form, and some sort | endless trouble and far more money 
of holiday however inconvenient | than it costs, as you will find if you 
and costly io other people must be | consult Albright & Wilson's Tech- 
given in order to dismantle and | nical Service Department. A really 
descale. But scale need never form | fit boiler does not need a holiday. 


ALBRIGHT & Wilson 
" 


49 PARK LANE - LONDON - W.1 - Tel: GRO. 1311 - Works: Oldbury & Widnes 
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It took 
157 years 


The 2,000 moving parts in 20 different steels 
that are built into an N.C.K. excavator are 
manufactured and assembled by Newton 
Chambers in a few weeks, and machines are 
rapidly leaving the production lines for home 
and export markets. But the ability of 
Newton Chambers to achieve this and the 
qualities inherent in everything they make 
have resulted from seven generations of ex- 
perience. They spring from a Yorkshire pride 
of workmanship and a tradition founded at 


Thorncliffe 157 years ago. 


Newton Chambers 


AND COMPANY LIMITED OF THORNCLIFFE, SHEFFIELD 


FRONFOUNDERS ENGINEERS CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
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Your Board Room or Office is a reflection of 
your efficiency and should be a forceful part 
of the business of selling, whether it be sales 
or services. You will find this efficiency in 
Catesby Office Furnishings and we offer you 
ourfullexperienceand tradition ofservice. We 
invite your enquiries for a single item or com- 
plete new office to our Director of Contracts. 


Your enquiries for floor-coverings, and for any assistance ars 
cordially twnvited. 


CATESBYS 


64/67 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD 
LONDON, W 


Our only address. Telephone: Museum 7777 
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Capacity 


CAPACITY counts in building and civil engineering. To 
construct the world’s greatest knitting wool factory, steel- 
works in South Wales, several power stations, schools 
and otherimportant buildings—all at one time and all on 
schedule—and meanwhile to raise in a year enough open- 
cast coal for the ration of half a million homes, proves 
immense capacity. That is what John Laing and Son 
Limited are doing. 

Capacity means something more than size and great re. 
sources—though these are necessary. The firm's modern 
plant represents an enormous investment. But its skill 
could not be bought for any money: that comes of a 
century’s experience, and a team built slowly of men 
picked, trained and tried. Those who are planning large 
scale construction will be wise to consult the firm whose 
capacity is proved by these facts. 


For speed and efficiency 
in building 
and civil engineering 


| L i JOHN LAING AND SON LTD 


Established in 1848 
London, Carlisle, Lusaka, 
Johannesburg 


ec otal 








BARAD LD ARETE AM wat PALASPAND i | 


A Sabena? 


ELECTRIC OVERHEAD 
TRAVELLING CRANES 


and CONSTRUCTIONAL STEELWORK 


Complete three span engineering workshop with one 1S ton and two 5 ton Travelling 
Cranes; Cranes and Structural Steelwork manufactured and erected by Butterley for 


Worthington-Simpson Ltd., Newark. Noes welded apex of root beams. 


THE BUTTERLEY COMPANY LIMITED 


RIPLEY - DERBY « ENGLAND 


LONDON OFFICE: 20 ASHLEY PLACE, VICTORIA, S.W.1 
Overseas Agents : Messrs Cecil Tress & Co. Ltd., Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. 
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recalls that the rates of contribution were determined at the 
outset on the basis of an average unemployment level of 84 

r cent of employed persons, whereas the actual percentage 
in 1948/49 was less than 2 per cent. In consequence, aggre- 
gate contributions exceeded the estimate by £34 million, 
while unemployment payments fell short of estimate by £58 
million. These differences explain almost the whole of the 
wurplus, although it will be noted that sickness payments 
fell short of estimate by £83 million. The subsidiary 
industrial Injuries Fund was expected to show a surplus 
in its early years ; the actual surplus for the nine months 
s {16 million out of receipts totalling £24.6 million. The 
combined surplus on these two funds was thus running 
at an annual rate of roughly {£151 million during the 
initial period, compared with the £157 million indicated 
by the National Income White Paper for the full calendar 
year 1949. 

The capital resources of the two social insurance funds 
include not only currently accruing surpluses, but also the 
large resources that had accumulated over the years in the 
various funds that were wound up when the scheme came 
into operation on July 5, 1948. The investments held by 
these old funds at that date were valued, at cost, at £898 
million ; they were thereupon transferred to the new National 
Insurance (Reserve) Fund at their then market value of 
£885 million, so that the book loss of £12.9 million has not 
figured in any public account. Under the terms of the Act, 
{100 million of these investments were transferred to the 
new operating Insurance Fund, so that its total, including 
the surplus, was £19§ million at March, 1949. In addition, 
{16 million was held in the Industrial Injuries Fund and 
{786 million remained in the Reserve Fund. The aggregate 
investment holdings of these three funds, and of one further 
smal] fund, had a market value at the end of March, 1949, of 
{1,022 million, compared with a cost valuation of £1,001 
milion. The resources of the main operating fund are held 
enurely in floating debt and short bonds, but these were 
acquired from the Reserve Fund, which in turn used the 
proceeds to buy longer-term securities—notably Transport 
Stock, 1978-88. The holding of this stock amounts to 
£138 million and in point of size is second only to the 
{162 million of “ Daltons *—out of a total of £805 million. 
Since March, 1949, the capital resources of the group of 
funds have presumably been augmented by some {£160 mil- 
ion from the current surplus, but the growth in their aggre- 
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gate current worth must have been much less than this. 
in consequence of last year’s weakness of the gilt-edged 
market. 


Shorter Notes 


The arrangement by which the oil companies did not give 
effect to the full increase in “ permitted ” maximum prices 
after devaluation has been brought to an end. A new list of 
permitted maximum prices was issued on Wednesday by the 
Minister of Fuel and Power ; it is not very different from the 
old list, but the Government objection to the “ permitted ” 
prices being implemented has been withdrawn. The major 
distributing companies have announced that they are raising 
to the full extent their selling prices for all the products 
named in the new list except fuel and heavy fuel oil. This 
means that petrol at pump (inner zones) will cost 3s. ojd. a 
gallon instead of 3s. Oil product prices have been under 
discussion between the Government and the trade since 
devaluation. There has lately been some hardening in world 
prices of products, and rail and road transport costs in Britain 
have gone up. All these factors appear to have been lumped 
together in the present increase. 


*x 


The price of rubber in the London market reached 2s. 3d. 
a lb. at the beginning of the week and has since maintained 
that level. In New York it reached 34 cents a lb. against 
185 cents for general purpose synthetic rubber. Yet despite 
the dearness of natural rubber, American consumption has 
remained well above the level of twelve months ago. To 
ease the present shortage of supplies the American Govern- 
ment has decided to expand the output of synthetic rubber, 
and according to Mr John L. Collyer, chairman of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, production in June is expected 
to be “ substantially higher than at any time this year,” with 
further increases in July and August. 


* 


A coal seam was ignited last week at the experimental 
underground gasification site at Newman Spinney, near 
Sheffield, and is still burning. Drilling of the boreholes 
started in December. The gas obtained from the seam is 
now being analysed ; it is still too early to say whether the 
experiment is a success. 


















































SECURITY PRICES AND YIELDS 


\ fuller list containing 366 securities appears weekly in the Records and Statistics Supplement. Notes on the following company reports 
appear in the Supplement : Pressed Steel ; William Beardmore ; Royal Mail Lines ; Guest, Keen & Nettlefolds. 


Prices i Net Gross 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 


SCOTTISH UNION AND NATIONAL 


INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


SUBSTANTIAL GROWTH OF BUSINESS 
PROGRESS OF THE DEPARTMENTS 
EFFECTS OF DEVALUATION 


MR ARTHUR W. BLAIR 


The one hundred and twenty-fifth annual 
general meeting of the shareholders of the 
Scottish Union and National Insurance Com- 
pany was held at Edinburgh on May 24th. 


Mr Arthur W. Blair, W.S., the chairman, 
said: —Gentlemen, as was the case twelve 
months ago, I find it necessary once again 'o 
begin my address to the annual general meet- 
ing on a sad note. I must tell you that the 
Earl of Mar and Kellie has found it impos- 
sible on account of ill-health to continue to 
serve on the board and has tendered his 
resignation. 

Lord Mar was appointed a director in the 
year 1906 and, since then. he has continued, 
at all times, to take a most keen and lively 
interest in the affairs of the company. Even 
when advancing years and failing health began 
to bear upon him, he remained a most regular 
attender at our weekly meetings and con- 
tinued to give us the benefit of his long 
memory of the company’s affairs. 

The resignation of Lord Mar has been 
accepted with deep regret and in the hope 
that he will enjoy an improvement in health 
and will be spared for many years to accept 
our affection for him and to share our 
friendship. 

Since our last annua! general meeting, the 
Hon. Ross Campbell Geddes has accepted a 
seat on the board. His experience and energy 
are already proving of great value and we 
extend to him a very cordial welcome. 


It is appropriate at this stage also to extend 
a welcome io Mr M. G. Talbot Rice, F.C.A., 
who has joined our London board during the 
past year, and to Mr Halford W. L. Reddish, 
F.C.A., who has transferred from our local 
board in Birmingham to our London board. 


Before I deal with the underwriting results, 
I should like to remind you that, a year ago, 
we made certain alterations in the form of 
our accounts to comply with the requirements 
of the Companies Act, 1948. These changes 
made it virtually impossible, ir all the circum- 
stances, to publish comparative figures for the 
previous year. 

You will have seen from the report and 
accounts for 1949 that comparative figures 
have been supplied and that the comparison 
shows a substantial growth in the company’s 
business during the past year. 


DOLLAR INTERESTS 


While it is the case that the company has 
continued to show satisfactory development, 
the devaluation of the £ has had a substan- 
tial effect upon certain of our published 
figures. 

Our North American assets and liabilities 
were especially affected and we do a substan- 
tial volume of business in that part of the 
world. Following the devaluation of the £ in 
September last, we have thought it right to 
convert in our accounts at the new official 
rates of U.S.A $2.80 to the £, and Canada 
$3.08 to the £:— 


(a) the figures of the Holding Company’s 
United States and Canadian branches and 
United States subsidiaries ; 

and 


(b) Assets (including investments) and 
liabilities in these currencies. 


ON NATIONALISATION 


The net surplus arising from the revalua- 
tion at the new rates of exchange of the above 
assets and liabilities has been added to the 
reserves of the company. 


I think it advisable at this stage to say 
that the value of year-to-year comparisons of 
figures may be somewhat misleading when 
they relate to a world-wide organisation like 
ours which is doing business m a great 
variety of different currencies at a time in 
world history when fluctuations in currency 
values and interference with the free move- 
ment of money have probably never been 
more complicated. 


MERGER OF U.S.A. SUBSIDIARIES 


In the course of last year we initiated plans 
for the merging of one of our U.S.A. sub- 


sidiary companies, the Central Union 
Insurance Company of New Jersey, into our 
other U.S.A. subsidiary company, the 


American Union Insurance Company of New 
York. This merger has now been completed 
so that all the business of our previous two 
American subsidiaries is now taken under 
the wing of the “ American Union” which 
now remains our sole subsidiary in the 
U.S.A. 


The main purpose of this merger was to 
strengthen the policyholders’ surplus position 
and thus open up the way for the acceptance 
of an increased volume of business in the 
U.S.A. Without going into detail I would 
explain that the magnitude of insurances 
normally placed with companies in the 
U.S.A. is largely conditioned by the surplus 
funds available for the protection of the 
policyholders. The “Central Union” was 
rather too smal] a company to show suffi- 
ciently substantial surplus funds by itself 
and by merging it with the “ American 
Union” we have placed the latter company 
in a very strong position in the matter of 
policyholders’ surplus. We also expect to 
achieve some economy in operating only one 
instead of two subsidiaries. I have noticed 
that certain other British companies have 
completed, or are in process of completing, 
similar mergers of some of their United 
States subsidiaries and I feel sure that the 
effect will be beneficial to the insuring public 
in North America, to the British companies 
concerned and also to the dollar position of 
this country. 


I should like to say here how much we 
appreciate the great assistance in completing 
the merger which we received from the direc- 
tors of the United States subsidiary com- 
panies and from our officials and other 
advisers in the U.S.A, 


LIFE DEPARTMENT 


Turning now to the accounts themselves, 
you will notice that in the life assurance 
and annuity account the premiums have in- 
creased from £974,733 in 1948 to £985,476 
in 1949. The considerations for annuities 
increased from £269,242 to £420,288. At 
the end of the year the life assurance and 
annuity fund stood at £14,150,714 compared 
with £13,599,525 at the end of 1948. 

Notwithstanding these satisfactory result 
it is a little disappointing that the total of 
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new sums assured (after deducting reags 

ances) was {£ compared win 
£2,889,462 in 1948. "OF these amount 
sum of £789,233 in 1948 and /9e] 04" 
1949 represented business under’ 
assurance schemes. Consequently, altho P 
our group business increased substantial. 
the new sums assured under Ordinary ti. 
and endowment policies showed reducti : 
of £216,459. To some extent the uncertainty 
of political and economic conditions _ 
have contributed to this position, burt : 
may rest assured that methods of ‘improwng 
our own service and sales organisation = 
under constant review. Life assurance Pg 
stitutes such an invaluable protection coy led 
with such a great incentive towards thf 
that, at the present time, it become : 
national, as well as a company, duty to take 
all possible steps to encourage the main. 
tenance of saving through some form of |i 
assurance or endowment cover. ue 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income of the Fire Depar. 
ment reached a total of £3,981,428, showin: 
an increase of £1,021,674 on the 1948 figures 
This, however, is not a fair comparison, as 

art of the increase in revenue is attri- 
utable, following devaluation of the £ in 
September last, to conversion of our USA 
and Canadian dollar figures at the new officia! 
rates as I have already mentioned. Against 
this, however, must be set the factor that the 
figures are for the financial year ending 
December 31, 1949, whereas for 1948 they 
included certain overseas and treaty business 
covering a period of fifteen months (which 
was due to a changt in the accountancy re- 
quirements for that year). After making 
allowances for these special circumstances, 
I am pleased to report that a steady expan- 
sion of the bus’ness of the Fire Department 
has continued during the year, both at home 
and abroad. 


The claims experience shows an overall 
improvement compared with 1948, the loss 
ratio for 1949 being 42.3 per cent., com- 
pared with 47.9 per cent. in 1948, notwith- 
standing that the total fire wastage in Great 
Britain and Eire reached a new high level 
in 1949, 


In the U.S.A. there was a. substantial 
decline in fire losses last year and our loss 
ratio showed a very. pleasing improvement. 
In Canada the claims experience still runs 
high and with an increased premium incom: 
requiring additional provision for unexpired 
risks, the underwriting results were agao 
unfavourable. 


In the rest of the overseas field, further 
development has been made, and the pre 
mium income has continued to expand 
The results dh the whole were very favour- 
able on account of the spread of business, 
and, although the loss experience in some 
countries was not good, progress has been 
made on sound lines. 


The trading surplus of the department for 
the year amounted to £461,513, and afte: 
making our usual provision of 50 per cent 
for unexpired risks, the sum of £3193% 
has been transferred to the profit and los 
account. The fire fund now amounts © 
£3,590,714, as against £2,543,979 last yeas 
and is 90.18 per cent. of the premum 
income. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The net premium income in the Daxident 
Department shows a reduction from £90838 
in 1948 to £855,019 in 1949. At first sg 
this appears to represent an unfavourable 
trend. It must be explained, however, that, 
as in the case of the Fire Department, * 
certain amount of the 1948 premiums re. 
sented the results of 15 months’ business 
this is being com with the figuces 10" 


only 12 months in 1949. ‘The premiums fo" 
1949 are, in fact, more than the 12 months 
premiums in 1948. 
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over, the loss of workmen’s com- 
venation business, the effect of which began 
on July 5, 1948, only became fully evident in 
our figures for the yeal 1949. There is, how- 
ever, another important factor which has con- 
-ibuted to the drop in premiums during the 
~st twelve months. I mentioned at the 
annual general meeting a year ago that the 
cjaims experience on certain overseas motor 
bysiness Was proving unusually high. Well, 
ter a fair and reasonable trial we came to 
the conclusion that, in some parts of the 
world, the steps which we knew to be 
necessary for the proper handling of the 
business in the interests of all parties, were 
unlikely to be applied. We therefore sub- 
cantially reduced our commitments and, 
aithough a considerable reduction in pre- 
miums was inevitable, I am glad to say that 
the loss ratio has already shown a marked 
mprovement. In other sections of the 
jepartment our account has shown Satis- 
factory development. 


The trading surplus of the Aecident Depart- 
ment for the year 1949 was £80,622 and, 
yfter making our usual provision of 50 per 
cent. for unexpired risks the sum _ of 
(74,283 has been transferred to the profit 
and loss account. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


As you know, our marine business is mainly 
handled by our associated company, the 
“Maritime” of Liverpool. It is pleasing to 
be able to show that the premiums in the 
marine account (which includes aviation and 
transit insurance) have increased when com- 
pared with the figures for 1948. Admittedly 
the increase is Only a small one of £13,086, 
but when we take into account the recent 
substantial reductions in cargo rates it is 
encouraging to find that our total premium 
income has been more than maintained. 


Most important, however, is the fact that 
the general experience of our marine business 
has continued to run well and a profit in 
respect of 1947 and prior years amounting 
to £150,000 has been transferred to the 
profit and loss account. 


You may wonder why the transfer is for 
1947 and prior years. The reason is this. 
Many insurance risks take 2, 3 or even more 
years to settle completely. We consider it 
imprudent therefore to asume any profit out 
of 1948 and 1949 until the claims which 
arose in those years have wholly run off. 


I must point out that we have felt it wise 
to transfer from the profit and loss account 
jthe sum of £60,000 which represents part of 
the surplus in our exchange account. The 
reason for this is that we have substantial 
interests under the marine account in the 
hard currency areas and we must anticipate 
that we shall doubtless yet have to meet 
losses or pay repair costs in dollars which 
have appreciated in terms of sterling since 
the time when the risks were accepted and 
the premiums collected. The marine fund, 
which now stands at the total figure of 
41,685,762, is considered fully adequate to 
take care of such contingencies, representing 
as it does 128.2 per cent. of the premiums. 


INVESTMENT DEPARTMENT 


From the investment angle the strain on 
sterling was a notable factor during the 
year. This resulted in both a serious fall in 
the values of home stock exchange securities 
and the devaluation of the £. As previously 
indicated, the income from our investments 


in the U.S.A, is naturally enhanced in terms 
of sterling. 


1 Market values in the United States were 
igher at the end of 1949 than they were 
twelve months earlier. The fall in the market 
oe of British securities, however, has 
€ re es of market _ — 
values, but that in i 

10 say, still considerable. ne 
Our national economy, although making 
and, since devalua- 


Progress in production 





tion particularly, in reducing the various 

gaps, is overburdened by continued ex- 
cessive government expenditure and by the 
deadening effect of crushing taxation. In 
consequence, in investment matters a sense 
of insecurity has been produced. The gross 
rate of interest earned by the company for 
the year was £4 5s. per cent. compared with 
£4 4s. 4d. per cent. in 1948. The upward 
tendency, though slight, is encouraging, 
particularly as we have adopted a more con- 
servative basis in arriving at the amount of 
our accrued interest at the end of the year 


OVERSEAS VISITS 

During the year since our previous annual 
general meeting a number of overseas visits 
have been carried out by members of the 
head office and London boards. At varying 
times, Mr Charles Younger, Mr Cowan- 
Douglas and Mr Mounsey have had occasion 
to visit South Africa and have taken the 
opportunity of calling upon many of the 
company’s representatives and other con- 
nections ‘and have brought back much useful 
information. Sir Lionel Fletcher, of the 
London board, in the course of an extensive 
tour of South and East Africa on behalf of 
other business interests with which he is 
connected also visited branches and agencies 
of the company, and reported fully upon local 
conditions and the company’s _ business. 
Similarly, Mr Geddes has just returned from 
a visit to the U.S.A. and Canada, where he 
called upon certain of our connections in 
North America while he was there. I myself 
during a holiday last year was able to call 
upon certain of our representatives in France. 


Overseas visits by members of the staff in- 
cluded a tour of the British and French West 
Indies and Cuba by Mr Hovell, the overseas 
fire superintendent, who also visited 
Belgium, Holland and Denmark. Mr 
Waggett, our European inspector, visited 
Portugal, France, Algeria and French 
Morocco. Mr Ashe, our Far Eastern 
manager, who we withdrew from Shanghai 
after deciding to terminate business in China, 
is at present visiting our connections in the 
Mediterranean and Near East areas and Mr 
Anstey, the London manager, is at present 
engaged on a visit to East Africa, the 
Rhodesias and South Africa. 


Representatives of our associated company, 
the “ Maritime,” and other members of our 
own staff have also carried out overseas 
visits with the object of strengthening our 
ties abroad and helping the development ot 
both old and new connections. 


I am convinced that these overseas visits 
are of great value in keeping us in head 
office and in London in close and informed 
touch with our overseas officials, agents and 
representatives on whom the prosperity of 
the company to such a large extent depends. 


OFFICIAL CHANGES 


In the course of the year Mr T. E. Stevens, 
the general manager, intimated his wish to 
retire after having served over 44 years in 
the insurance business. With great regret 
the directors agree to accede to his request 
and Mr Stevens retired on pension at the 
end of the year, taking with him the good 
wishes of us all and our grateful thanks for 
his most valuable services to the compzeny 
as general manager through a period which 
included the whole of the difficult war years 
and their equally difficult aftermath. 


To succeed Mr Stevens the directors 
appointed Mr N. J. Johnston, the London 
manager, who has almost completed 30 years 
of service with the company, including 10 
years as fire manager at head office. Mr John- 
ston, I have no hesitation in saying, already 
has, partly owing to visits in past years to our 
organisation in the States, Canada, Australia, 
and Africa, and for other reasons, a remark- 
able knowledge of your company’s affairs 
and I feel that in his capable hands the 
company will be well served. 
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Mr B. A. Anstey, assistant London 
manager and formerly Eastern manager, was 
appointed London manager, Mr J. H. 
Holmes, the fire manager, was appointed 
assistant London manager and Mr G. B. 
Kerr, the assistant fire manager, was 
appointed fire manager. Several members 
of the home staff were appointed to overseas 
posts to cope with the continuing develop- 
ment of our overseas business. 


NATIONALISATON 


In the course of my remarks at the annual 
general meeting a year ago I made reference 
to the proposals to nationalise Industrial 
Assurance. I made it clear that, in my 
opinion, although the threat of nationalisa- 
tion was not then directed against companies 
like our own, that threat did constitute a 
potential danger to the whole insurance in- 
dustry and also to the valuable invisible 
exports which that industry provides to the 
great financial benefit of the country. 


Since then we have seen the understand- 
able word “ nationalisation ” replaced by the 
sinisterly obscure word “ mutualisation ” 
and we have seen a general election and a 
modification in the balance of political power. 
Little is heard at the moment of these 
schemes affecting the Insurance industry but 
it would be too much to hope that they have 
been forgotten. I feel, therefore, that it 
behoves us to continue, by every means and 
at every available opportunity, to educate 
the public concerning the true value to the 
economy of this country of the Insurance 
industry, as at present constituted. 


We provide the equivalent of a vast export 
business which does not require the import 
of raw materials nor the provision of valuable 
shipping space. For our services, and the 
security we are able to provide, we bring a 
very large income to this country, much of 
which is in currencies which are vital to the 
well-being of every resident in these islands. 


In addition, here at home, we provide, 
through Life Assurance, a highly competitive 
incentive towards thrift. In so doing we are 
able to provide from the funds, which we are 
safeguarding in trust for our policyholders 
capital for purposes essential to the life o 
the nation. Any political interference with 
this highly complex, highly skilled industry 
could not fail to have repercussions detri- 
mental both to the industry and to the 
nation. 


STAFF WIDOWS’ FUND (“ MARITIME ”’) 


You will notice from the profit and loss 
account that there is an item in respect of 
reserve for Maritime Insurance Company’s 
staff widows’ annuity fund. The parent 
company has already a trusteed fund for 
staff widows and the “ Maritime” is now 
proposing to introduce a similar arrangement 
in regard to its own staff. As a preliminary 
step the “Maritime” has this year trans- 
ferred £25,000 to a reserve for this purpose. 


STAFF PENSION FUND (“ SCOTTISH UNION 
AND NATIONAL”) 


The notice convening this meeting seeks 
your approval to the constitution of a 
trusteed staff pension fund for the “ Scottish 
Union and National.” At present, pensions 
to staff are paid, at the pleasure of the 
directors, out of the annual income of the 
company. 


The higher rates of salaries which 
economic conditions have made virtually 
essential for the rank and file of the staff 
make it inevitable that the cost of staff 

nsions will rise steeply in the near future. 

or this reason it appears highly desirable 
that steps should be taken immediately to- 
wards the constitution of a trusteed staff 
pension fund. Not only will this enable a 
certain amoun: of our future liabilities to be 
discounted by present contributions but also 
the formation of a fund of this kind accords 
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with the practice of other companies and it 
gives an additional sense of security to 
members of the staff. 

I hope, therefore, that you will agree to 
the constitution of a trusteed staff sion 
fund and also to the pro transfer this 
year of the sum of £50, to a reserve for 
such a fund. 


I have visited several of our branches 
and sub-branches during the year. Other 
members of the board, as I stated, have 
been in several countries overseas and I feel 
that we can congratulate ourselves on the 
quality and loyalty of our officials and staff 
both at home and overseas. I pay tribute to 
them for their devoted —_ . ee 

during the past year. also wish to 
thank all ae sere ot our local boards and 
agents, in this country and overseas, who 
have continued to give us their most valuable 
support. 

The report and accounts were approved. 


ANGLO - NEWFOUNDLAND 
DEVELOPMENT 


EFFECTS OF ECONOMIC DISORDERS 
MR ELLIOTT M. LITTLE ON THE 
OUTLOOK 





The ordinary general meeting of Anglo- 
Newfoundland Development Company 
Limited was held on May 3ist at the offices 
of the company, Grand Falls, Province of 
Newfoundland. 

Mr Elliott M. Little, the president, was 
in the chair. 

The following is an extract from his citc:- 
lated statement :— 

The year covered by the accounts before 
you was one of fluctuating fortune for the 
industries in which the group is interested, 
and reflected the sensitivity of markets to 
world events. The close of the first quarter 
saw the beginning of a severe fall in base- 
metal prices. Half way through the year the 
market for unbleached sulphite virtually 
collapsed, and this was followed by indica- 
tions of a weakening of the newsprint market. 

The year ended on a firmer note. Metal 
prices had recovered some losses, sulphite 
manufacture was economically worth while 
again, and the growing demand for newsprint 
in the United States had offset the loss of 
non-dollar markets, while the devaluation of 
the Canadian dollar in terms of United States 
currency ensured a better return from that 
market, 

The parent company’s profit of $3,611,548 
fell short of the previous year’s figure by 
$347,067. 

The exchange difficulties of our customers 
outside the dollar area persisted and as the 
markets fell away more newsprint was made 
available to the United States. Towards the 
close of the third quarter of the year it 
appeared that the United States market was 
approaching saturation point and orders were 
difficult to secure. 

The turn of the year saw a marked im- 
provement when an upsurge of demand in 
the United States enabled our mill to resume 
its normal programme of six working days 
a week. The increased consumption in the 
United States market and the latent demand 
in non-dollar areas give a reasonable pros- 
pect for the maintenance of a normal rate 
of production in the immediate future. 


GASPESIA SULPHITE COMPANY, LIMITED 


A serious weakening in demand for un- 
bleached sulphite davenad in mid-year and 
was accompanied by falls in the United 
States market price. The reduced demand 
was partly brought about by inventory reduc- 
tions on the part of pulp buyers but more 
largely due to the fall in the rate of operations 
of paper mills. This company 


was particularly vulnerable as it is the only 
unit in Canada whose sole product is un- 
bleached sulphite. 

The effects of reduced production, together 
with lower sales and market values, resulted 
in a deficit of $195,274. When the United 
States dollar moved to a 10 per cent. pre- 
mium over the Canadian dollar, the situation 
improved and towards the close of the yeat 
there was also evidence of a firming in 
demand and price. ‘ 


TERRA NOVA PROPERTIES, LIMITED— 
BUCHANS MINE 


The swift descent of base-metal prices 
which started in the spring of 1949 and con- 
tinued into the summer was halted around 
mid-year and some recoveries were made in 
the following months. The year ended on 
an optimistic note. 


As a result of lower market prices the net 
income was considerably lower than the high 
level achieved in 1948, notwithstanding that 
the quantity of ore milled, 334,000 tons, was 
15,000 in excess of the previous year. 


In February, 1950, a new ore-body was 
intersected which looks promising, but 
further investigation will be required before 
a firm statement can be made. 


Excellent progress was made on the 
Rothermere shaft, which project was outlined 
to you in my last report. Development work 
to open up the new orebodies is scheduled 
to commence in June, 1950. 


ANGLO-NEWFOUNDLAND STEAMSHIP 
COMPANY LIMITED 


This subsidiary company owned and 
operated steamships which carried our pro- 
ducts to the United Kingdom. The three 
steamships owned at the outbreak of war 
were sunk by enemy action. Under the pro- 
visions of the United Kingdom Government 
Tonnage Replacement Agreement a sum of 
£255,700, plus interest, was held to the credit 
of the company and payment was contingent 
upon replacement of the vessels by Septem- 
ber, 1952. It was decided that shipbuilding 
or the acquisition of steamships was not 
warranted or likely to be for some years to 
come. An assignment of the credits held 
under the scheme was negotiated and the 
company received £265,700 as the proceeds 
of the sale. These proceeds were converted 
to Canadian dollars and bring the company’s 
cash resources up to $2,237,051. 


MONTMORENCY COMPANY LIMITED 
MONTMORENCY SHIPPING INCORPORATED 


I mentioned in my statement last year that 
steps were to be taken to liquidate two of 
our shipping companies and the above com- 
panies were duly wound up during the first 
quarter of the year, 


MONTMORENCY SHIPPING LIMITED 


This company was incorporated on 
February 17, 1949, under the Dominion 
Companies Act. Its purpose is to charter 
suitable vessels as required for the freighting 
of the parent company’s products to North 
and South American markets. The profit 
earned for the period has been carried for- 
ward in the books of this company. 


An examination of the consolidated profit 
and loss account discloses the full effect of 
the impact of economic disorders upon our 
affairs. The group profit carried to surplus 
amounted to $2,868,585 which is a little 
under a half of the amount earned the pre- 
vious year. The recovery in market condi- 
tions arrived too late to reverse the unfavour- 
able trend of earnings which had developed, 
but 1950 was entered with all signs pointi 
to.a trading era with a reasonable fevel of 
eatnings to reward our enterpri 
industry. ™ 


The report was adopted. 
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THE CAPE ASBES 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


INCREASED FINANCIAL 5 


TRENG 
OF THE GROUP sa 

At the fifty-seventh i 
May 31st the chairman. | Me Roe tae - 
M. » Said in the course of his spect” 
group nei oe Profit of ie 

. > 7, com ' 
£527,423 in 1948. “After allowing for 
tain small credits and charging depreciation 
and a under specified heading 
total of £530,521 is carried to the a 
priation accounts of the various compan, 
of the group. Adding the sum of £287,843 
brought forward from 1948, and £28,305 

Provision for taxation which is a 
longer required, the amount available fq 
appropriation is £846,669, from which tl 
1$ mecessary to set aside £177,577 for tay. 
tion. Of the balance, £56,614 has been 
placed to reserves. The dividend requires 
£50,651, leaving a balance of £561,877 to be 
carried forward in the books of the con. 
stituent Companies of the group. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows 
evidence of the expansion that has taken 
place during the year, and of the strength 
of the group’s position. Fixed assets have 
increased by £279,112 to £2,145,608, while 
current assets, it will be seen, exceed curren: 
liabilities and provisions by £1,000,325. 

Our own company’s accounts show , 
reduced profit at £140,617 compared with 
£194,763 in 1948. Many factors contribyie 
tq this. I may say that in our trading in ths 
country we have experienced growing com. 
petition for certain of our products. This is 
a healthy and while it involves an obli- 
gation to devote increased expenditure 
both technical and market research, we ar: 
ready and indeed anxious to do business ia 
a world where service and high quality 
count. It is these conditions which, whea 
they apply more universally to goods of al 
kinds, will do much to stem inflation and 
restore a sense of realism to our commercial 

- >» the cost of wages and 
materials has continued to rise, while we 
have found considerable difficulty in the sal: 
of our high quality Pluto Board. 

the balance brought forward from 
1948, £125,820, and over-provision for 


mended, will uire £50,651, leaving 
£139,373 to be carried forward to 1950. In 
balance sheet the reorganisation of the 
share re during 1949 shows in the new 
figure £502,320, while you will sec that 
reserves and surplus together amount 0 
£1,458,539. Among the assets you wil 
observe that the leasehold properties i 
buildings have increased by £104,920, which 
represents the acquisition of new ? 
quarters for your company in Park Street 
W.1. Current assets, although slightly rt 
duced at £856,142, are £225,916 in excess 
of current liabilities which have increased 10 
630,226, principally due to an increas © 
internal indebtedness 10  subsidiaty 


y 


ter describing the activities of the om 
pany’s factories and subsidiaries, Mr Wake 
announced the new capital proposals, divid- 
ing the ordinary copie into shares of 3s, 
distributing 1,339,520 of these to the shat 
s, and offering the same number f 
subscripti them. The scheme, 
. ee real ti company W 
t i i or its 
‘eds. The effect of ‘Gese transactions would 
Catal To {100s ea0 wih es 
ital to 640 with reserv 4 
tially exceeding this figure. The appoi 
ment of Lord Elton and Mr 
Courtauld as directors was confirmed. 
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THE UNION BANK OF SCOTLAND, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 
SUBSTANTIAL INCREASE IN ADVANCES 
LORD BILSLAND’S REVIEW 


‘ye annual meeting of shareholders of the 
aie Bank of Scotinad: Limited, was held 
on Wednesday, May 24th, The Rt. Hon. 
Lord Bilsland, M.C., D.L., LL.D., chairman 
of the board, in the chair. 

The chairman, in submitting the directors’ 
report, said :-— 

My first duty today is to refer with deep 
recret to the recent death of Mr. Arthur 
Gairdner, and of Sir Alexander Walker. 


Mr. Gairdner was associated with the bank 
for a long period of years and he splendidly 
maimained the high traditions of his family 
in the service of the bank. He was general 
manager from 1910 until 1919 and he con- 
ducted the affairs of the bank with great 
ability throughout a period of unprecedented 
dificulty He remained a member of the 
board until his retirement in 1938. We pay 
tribute today to his distinguished service to 
the bank. 


Sir Alexander Walker, who was an extra- 
ordinary director of the bank, was a man of 
great force of character and individuality, and 
a most generous benefactor to educational 
and other causes. We greatly appreciated his 
deep interest in the bank, and we recall today 
his great services to the country in the first 
world war. 


A BICENTENARY 


During the year the bank celebrated a 
notable event in the long history of its develop- 
ment—the bicentenary of the foundation of 
one of its constituents, the Ship Bank. The 
high traditions of the Ship Benk which played 
a notable part in the early days of Scottish 
banking are honoured in the Ship which 
remains the crest of the Union Bank of 
Scotland, Limited. 

I have pleasure in submitting the report 
and accounts for the year ended April 1, 1950, 


which, with your permission, I propose to 
hold as read. 


BALANCE SHEET FIGURES 


The balance sheet which we present today 
shows a total of £84,157,000 which compares 
with £82,440,000 last year, an increase of 
41,717,000. Deposits at £70,388,000 show a 
moderate increase of £667,000, and notes in 
circulation are £280, higher at £7,220,000. 
During part of the year our deposits attained 
higher figures than are shown at the date of 
the balance sheet. 


On the assets side, cash, money at call and 
short notice, Treasury Bills and Treasury 
deposit receipts, amount in all to £21,700,000 
which represents 28 Spee cent. of the bank’s 
lability in respect of deposits and notes in 
arculation, For a number of years the 
country’s floating debt has been financed to 
a large extent by the issue of Treasury deposit 
receipts to the Joint Stock banks. During the 
Past year, however, the Treasury appear to 
have decided that the floating debt should 
Test more substantially on the broader basis 
of the Treasury bill, Between March, 1949, 
and March, 1950, Treasury deposit receipts 
were reduced from £1,135 million to £465 
million, and from the point of view of the 
flexibility of the banking system the change 
8 to be welcomed. Our holding of Treasury 
on receipts, which in 1947 amounted to 
0-00.00, approximately 10 Ps cent. of 
our deposits now stands at £1,500,000, or 
lust over two per cent. of deposits, a reduction 


of £3,000,000 since last year, due largely to 
the change in the Treasury method of finance. 


British Government securities at £37 ,518,000 
are £1,505,000 lower than last year. We are 
glad to report that, despite the sharp fall in 
the prices of gilt-edged securities, the market 
value of our investments is, in the aggregate, 
in excess of the amount at which they appear 
in the balance sheet. 


LOANS AND ADVANCES 


The most noteworthy feature in our 
balance sheet is the increase in loans and 
advances, which at £ 19,060,000 are {4,835,000 
higher than last year. The high level of 
prices, the heavy burden of taxation, and the 
scaling down of the financing of trading 
commitments by the Government to which 
I have referred in previous years, have made 
a substantial mcrease in advances inevitable. 
The country’s present economic stringency, 
however, makes it imperative that advances 
by the banks should be confined to providing 
finance for strictly productive purposes, and 
that facilities should not be granted for 
speculative buying of securities or com- 
modities. 

The costs of administration and the 
incidence of taxation continue to be heavy, 
but these have been offset by the earnings 
from the increased advances to which I have 
referred, and the profit for the year of 
£246,200, which is arrived at after making 
provision for every known liability or con- 
tingency, represents an increase of nearly 
£4,000. It has been thought advisable to set 
aside £80,000 as a reserve for contingencies 
and the usual allocation of £40,000 has been 
made in respect of our liability for pensions 
and allowances. After giving effect to these 
allocations and providing for the dividend of 
18 per cent. recommended by the board, the 
carry-forward will amount to £172,500, an 
increase of over £7,000 on the previous year’s 


figure. 
A YEAR OF ECONOMIC CRISIS 


The year 1949 was a year of economic 
crisis—the most serious in a succession of 
crises since the war. In the third quarter 
of the year a marked deterioration took place 
in the position of our balance of payments 
which led to devaluation of the pound sterling 
in September of that year. The extent to 
which we have been living since the war on 
the proceeds of gifts and loans from the 
United States and Canada has never been 
adequately understood by the mass of the 
people in this country, but the crisis which 
was reached in September brought us face to 
face with the reality of our position. 


From the beginning of 1947 to the date of 
devaluation the gold and dollar deficit of the 
whole sterling area reached the very large 
total of $7,325 million. This has been met 
by American and dian credits and 
Marshall Aid to the extent of $5,350 million, 
by the International Monetary Fund to the 
extent of $725 million, and, as regards the 
balance, from our gold and exchange reserves. 

> 


CONSEQUENCE OF DEVALUATION 


The only alternative to devaluation last 
was an immediate and very severe 

ion in our standard of living. The 
consequence of devaluation was to reduce the 
selling price of many of our exports and so 
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apparently to enable us to compete more 
effectively in dollar markets. But there were 
other consequences. To earn dollars at the 
same volume as before devaluation it became 
necessary to increase the volume of exports 
pro rata to the extent of devaluation, and 
therefore to earn more dollars than before 
devaluation it became essential to achieve a 
very marked increase in our dollar earnmg 
capacity. Furthermore, devaluation also 
raised the prices of many essential imports 
which to some extent offset the advantage 
of devaluation gained for some of our prin- 
cipal dollar exports. Finally, it tended to raise 
the cost of living in this country and so affect 
adversely our general level of costs. 

Devaluation, forced on us by the weight 
of adverse circumstances, provided not a cure 
for our difficulties but introduced a breathing 
space in which to restore our position. The 
tume available to us is short—a period of two 
years during which we hope, but cannot be 
assured, that Marshall Aid will continue. 
The task is indeed a heavy one. 


The economic survey for the United 
Kingdom for 1950 indicates that a substantial 
increase in the volume of exports should take 
place this r, but the improvement in our 
balance payments is expected to arise 
mainly from a reduction in our dollar imports. 
The total volume of exports for the first 
quarter of 1950 is not yet known, but it is 
anticipated that it will show an increase of 
about 10 per cent. over the corresponding 
period last year. 


NEED FOR INCREASED PRODUCTIVITY 


It is clear that unprecedented efforts must 
be made to imcrease productivity in this 
country in order to achieve the much larger 
volume of export trade required, without 
sacrificing the position in our old markets, 
and that every effort must be made to produce 
more goods suitable to the dollar markets at 
prices they are prepared to pay. We may 
take encouragement from the fact that there 
is undoubtedly a more receptive attitude in 
America today towards the import of British, 
and particularly Scottish, goods of the type 
and at the price required than at any time 
in the past. 

Strenuous efforts are being made by the 
Dollar Exports Board in this country, in 
association with the Chambers of . 
the F.B.I. and other bodies, to raise the 
volume of exports to the dollar markets and 
it is to be hoped that these efforts will have 
a full response from British industry. 


A valuable series of pamphlets has been 
produced by that board which give most 
useful informtion and advice on the prose- 
cution of export trade. Action on similar 
lines is being taken by the Canadian dollar 
Sterling Trade Board, acting in close co- 
operation with the Dollar Exports Board, and 
the Economic Co-operation Administration is 
also rendering valuable service in facilitating 
visits to America by teams representing 
British industry and in other ways. In this 
field in Scutland the Scottish Council has 
recently produced and circulated to Scottish 
industry a pamphlet besed on the information 
obtained representatives of the Council 
who studied the opportunities in the American 
and Canadian markets iast autumn. Useful 
as all these aids undoubtedly are, it is most 
Novtlr Assariba so senby-the tequbemaneret 

o ica to stu requirements of 
the particular market they desire to enter. 


DEMAND FOR BRITISH GOODS 


The demand for British goods in the sterling 
area remains at a reasonably high level, but 
it is bound up with the difficulty of unrequited 
exports. A considerable proportion of our 
exports to the sterling area constitutes exports 
of new capital and the Tepayment of past 
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ound possible to effect a ent settle- 
ment of the problem of sterling balances. 


The difficulties of the present period have 
been aggravated by the change from sellers’ 
to buyers’ market conditions, and the outlook 
is affected both by the re-entry of German 
and Japanese competition and by the 
darkening international scene. It is to be 
hoped that the recent conference of Foreign 
Secretaries held in this country may result 
in closer co-operation and understanding and 
in the strengthening of the forces resisting 
aggression. 


THE RECENT BUDGET 


The outstanding feature of the Budget, 
opened by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
on April 18th, was its failure to face the fact 
that our national expenditure, including the 
cost of Government, is far in excess of what 
the industry of the country should be asked 
to support. One cannot regard without grave 
concern the rigidity of our commitments, at a 
very high level, in face of revenue which is 
already beginning to fall. The current rate 
of taxation, which absorbs 40 per cent. of 
the national income, not only seriously affects 
costs of production, but deprives industry of 
the means of re-equipment formerly found to 
a much greater extent from profits re-employed 
in the business, and, most vitally, removes 
incentive from management and workers 

. alike. 

The principle of maintaining our social 
services at the bighest standard we can afford 
is generally accepted, but they can be sus- 
tained only by a healthy economy. Retrench- 
ment is always difficult, but the ultimate 
effects of expenditure beyond our capacity 
will inevitably be more painful. There 
appears to be a lack of appreciation on the 
part of the Government of the seriousness of 
our situation and of the leadership necessary 
to rectify it. 


EMPLOYMENT IN SCOTLAND 


Employment in Scotland has been main- 
tained throughout the year at a level 
similar to that of last year and the short-term 
outlook continues favourable. The relative 
position in Scotland has shown continued 
improvement during the past year. As was 
to be expected, the growth of new industry 
has proceeded at a slower rate, but it can be 
said that gratifying progress has been made 
in the consolidation of the gains that have 
been made. In the autumn of last year the 
Scottish Industries Exhibition, opened by 
Her Majesty The Queen, proved most 
successful in creating new contacts at home 
and overseas and in the volume of business 
transacted. It was a notable feature of the 
exhibition that one-third of the exhibitors 
had commenced business within the past 

_ ten years, which is a reflection of the growth 
of new enterprise in Scotland since the end 
of the war. 


The recent increase in rail freight charges 
of 16.2-3rds per cent. adds a serious burden 
to industry which is bound to be reflected in 
costs of production throughout. This increase 
will have a particularly serious effect on 
Scottish industry, including the new industries 
which are still at a developing stage. The 
products of Scottish industry, and many 
agricultural products are to a very considerable 
extent sold in England and abroad. There- 
fore, the effect of a flat percentage increase of 
all rail freight rates will impose a heavier 
burden on Scotland than on other parts of 
the country. It is impossible to feel satisfied 
that more could not be done to improve the 
position of the railways by internal reorgani- 
sation, and so lessen the burden upon 
industry. 


THANKS TO MANAGEMENT AND STAFF 


It is now my pleasant duty to express our 
very sincere thanks to the general manager, 


all our ofticials, and the branch and 
staff in Scotland and London for the very fine 
service they have given to the bank during 
the past year. We particularly appreciate the 
manner in which Mr John A. Morrison, the 
general manager, has conducted our affairs. 


I now beg to move that the report and 
accounts of the bank for the year ended 
April 1, 1950, be approved, and that a divi- 
dend of 18 per cent. per annum be declared 
payable, less income tax, in equal proportions 
on June 10 and December 9 next. 
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Mr James B. Findlay, D 
motion, which was approved.” “°° th 


Sir Samuel R. Beale, K.B.E. 
Rose, Bt., T.D., were pe-cleceed ot 
directors of the bank 


The retiring auditors, $j 

Bt, OBE, CA, and’ Me ut F. C. Bolon 
C.A., were reappointed 
Companies Act, 1948. 


The thanks of the meet 
to Lord Bilsland for his se 


ing were tendered 
TVices in the chair 





DAILY NEWS LIMITED 


GALLUP POLL AND THE GENERAL ELECTION 


MR L. J. CADBURY ON NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE 


The annual general meeting of the- Daily 
News, Limited (proprietors of the News 
Chronicle and The Star), was held on May 
25th at 12-22, Bouverie Street, London, E.€., 
Mr L. J. Cadbury, chairman of the company, 
presiding. The chairman, in the course of 
his speech, said :— 

The supply of newsprint still remains our 
major preoccupation and the hope of returning 
to anything approaching prewar size has 
steadily receded. The dollar position led a 
few weeks ago to a situation in which the 
Government told us that we must forgo any 
imports from Canada in the second half of 
this year. I am glad to say that, after strenuous 
representations to the Board of Trade, wiser 
counsels have prevailed; The Newsprint 
Supply Company, Limited, is to be allowed 
to import 25,000 tons in the second half of 
the year if the Canadian mills can supply it. 
This is important. It keeps that company’s 
contract with the Dominion in being and with 
it the “ escalator”’ clause. The latter means 
that the Newsprint Supply Company can 
step up its demands for Canadian newsprint 
by 50,000 tons each year, subject, of course, 
always to agreement from the exchange control 
authorities. 

We are to some extent victims of the export 
drive. With increasing restriction on im- 
ported newsprint we have to rely more than 
ever on the production of British mills, but 
simultaneously they are being encouraged to 
devote a higher proportion of their output 
to export. Far, therefore, from securing a 
progressive increase in the size of British 
newspapers, we are due to fall back to six 
pages in July, and have none too certain hopes 
of returning to larger sizes in the autumn. 

No industry in this country has been so 
severely hamstrung over the supply and 
guarantee of its essential raw material as the 
newspaper industry. 

In contrast to the periodical press which 
has recently been freed of controls, it is still 
regulated on a hand-to-mouth basis, unable 
to forecast its future needs for more than a 
few months ahead, and even then with a sword 
of Damocles above its head threatening 
further curtailment in size. 

Such a situation would be regarded as 
intolerable in any other major industry where 
planned production is essential to efficiency 
and economy. 

One cannot help feeling that in allowing 
the present situation to continue with no 
immediate hope of relief the Government not 
only gravely underestimates the value of the 
service rendered to the nation by the press, 
but also fails manifestly to apply its own 
principle of planning ahead. 


COMPETITION IN THE INDUSTRY 


At our last annual meeting the return of 
competition was recorded. From January 3 
1949, newspapers could print as many copies 
as they could sell, though the size of paper 
remained (and still remains) under control 
and many of the undesirable old competitive 
practices continue in abeyance. To economis: 
newsprint, prohibition of the prewar habit 9 
accepting the return of unsold copies has no 
been lifted. This is a salutary check on over. 
printing and thus wasting an undue number 
of copies that are not going to be sold or read 


Until February this year there was a con- 
plete ban on the use of contents bills. This 
form of competitive publicity requires a great 
deal of paper and is not practised by news- 
papers anywhere else in the world. Under 
present restricted supplies of newsprint it 
would clearly be a great mistake to allow ther 
revival. Some modification of the “sn 
contents bill” rule has been allowed since 
the general election, when “stock bills” 
were permitted—that is, those which did not 
advertise the day-to-day contents of the 
papers. It is to be hoped that there will be 
no further relaxation of this control, at least 
until paper becomes cheaper and mor 
abundant. 


The canvassing and gift schemes that were 
widespread in the scramble for sales before 
the war were dropped when it began. Ther 
cancellation was confirmed early in 1940 by 
a definite Newspaper Proprietors’ Association 
agreement that still remains in force. There 
is, in addition, an understanding that the by 

rewar money prizes should not be t 
introduced. These bans are common scene 
and should continue. 


NEWS CHRONICLE 


During the general election the New 
Chronicle used its extra newsprint to provide 
a forum for all the political parties. Th 
paper gave its readers an opportunity 
hearing the views of a number of Cabin 
ne and the _— a —— 
of the ition. In its editorial columss > 
simian independence while sivas 
general support to Liberal ideals. 
attitude of impartiality and independenc: ws 
greatly appreciated by the public. The Now 
Chronicle has proved that there is a larg 
popular readership anxious for_intelliget 
discussion of the major topics of the hout. 
To present the battle of ideas in a simpk 
attractive way is one of the chief aims 

‘ . 

Another notable News ou Pal 
during the campaign was the Gallup 
is wes weed to test the movement of | . 
—— at frequent intervals doris 

ion. The graph charting the pop! = 

of the main ies was followed with int 
public at large and perscuet 

by active workers of all political shades. 
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The final poll showed figures that were 


remarkably close to the actual election 
results 
Parties Final Poll Election 
Per cent. Per cent. 
Labour ..-.-+-+++0« 45-0 46-1 
Conservatives 43-5 43-3 
Liberal ....--+++e 10-5 9-2 
Others ..--eeeeree 1-0 1-4 
During 1949 an interesting book was 
published entitled “ The Press and _ its 
Readers.” It is a report by mass observation 


for the advertising service guild, In com- 
menting on the country’s press it has some 
Jjuminating things to say about the News 
Chronicle. Of all the national daily Press 
the News Chronicle shows the highest per- 
centage of space given to news, and of _the 
penny nationals the highest percentage given 
«0 politics and foreign affairs. It is not 
perhaps surprising, therefore, that its readers 
appear to be among the best informed. For 
instance, on a poll by mass observation on 
ihe government then in power in Yugoslavia, 
the readers of the News Chronicle head the 


list. 
THE STAR 


The Star during the past year has continued 
to gain in circulation, prestige and influence. 
It has the second largest evening net sale in 
the world and its percentage of increase 
continues to exceed that of its competitors. 
Particularly gratifying is the growth a oaaders 
ship of its late editions not only throughout 
the suburbs, the city and the west end of 
London but also in every circle of life in the 
home counties. Owing to its bright layout 
and human interest it is immensely popular 
with women, 


PRESS COUNCIL 


I referred at some length last year to the 
report of the Royal Commission on the Press 
and its recommendation that a press council 
should be created. In doing so, I enumerated 
the various bodies that already existed to deal 
with press affairs. The report of the Royal 
Commission has been debated by all of them, 
including the Newspaper Proprietors’ Asso- 
cation, to which this company is affiliated, 
but no agreed conclusions have yet been 
reached. It must always be remembered that 
ii IS NOL easy to reconcile any scheme of 
regulation with that basic principle of free- 
dom of the press to which all parties are 
pledged. 

_At their recent meeting at Bath, the 
National Union of Journalists decided to 
form an “Ethics and Code of Conduct 
Committee.” This suggestion is in line with 
one of the duties proposed for the press 
council, and its development will be studied 
with interest by all in the industry. 


On the production side, I hope we shall 
come into line with modern business practice 
and form a joint industrial council. 


But without waiting for this development 
or for the creation of a press council there is 
ho reason why we should not get ahead with 
one of the recommendations of the Royal 
Commission, which proposed that the council 


should inter alia “ promote technical and 
other research.” 


There is littlke doubt that in news 
Production this country is less efficient mn oe 
use of manpower than other countries such 
# Canada, Sweden and the U.S.A. En- 
Couraged by the Government many industries 
ave sent joint employer and trade union 
Premen. teams across the Atlantic. Such 
P was sent out by the letterpress printi 
industry who, in the last few days, have issued 
en instructive a t that we 
| yt. make similar investigations. As an 
f fore we are neither subject to the test 
com et Competition nor do we have to 
mpete in the export market. 





























There is thus a danger that we may not 
be as progressive and efficient as we should be. 


DIRECTORATE 


Since the end of the year certain changes 
have taken place in the management of our 
subsidiary operating companies. Lord Layton 
has resigned from the chairmanship of News 
Chronicle, Limited, and the Star Newspaper 
Company, Limited. He is taking this step 
in order to be free to devote himself more 
fully to public duties. He will, however, 
remain a member of the board of the Daily 
News, Limited, which owns the two news- 
papers, and also one of the trustees who 
control their policy. I am taking Lord 
Layton’s place as chairman, and Mr B. F. 
Crosfield is taking my place as vice-chairman. 
Simultaneously Mr F. H. Waters is joining 
both boards as an assistant managing director. 


The report was adopted. 





BURY FELT 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SATISFACTORY YEAR’S TRADING 
LT.-COL. A. BUCKLEY’S. STATEMENT 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
the Bury Felt Manufacturing Company, 
Limited, was held on May 31st at Manchester, 
Lt.-Col. A. Buckley, C.B.E., D.S.O., J.P., 
the chairman, presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement:— 


From the accounts which accompany this 
statement, members will see that the company 
has again conducted a satisfactory year’s 
trading. 

The gross trading profit of £250,212 is 
somewhat less than the record profit of 
£278,504 attained in the previous year; 
however, the net figure after charging de- 
preciation of £21,835 (as against £21,220), is 
not materially different at £107,544, compared 
with £114,797 for 1948. Income tax and 
profits tax have absorbed £116,163, whilst 
there is brought to credit an over-provision 
for tax last year of £4,766. 


At £87,932 there is a slight increase in the 
written-down figure at which premises, 
machinery, plant, etc., appears in the balance 
sheet. This is chiefly represented by ex- 
penditure on buildings, the outlay on new 
machinery having been almost covered by the 
depreciation charged in the accounts. 


The increase in stock-in-trade is the result 
of the higher prices of wool following de- 
valuation and does not represent a material 
increase in manufactured stocks. 


Our holding of tax reserve certificates 
stands at £90,000, against £65,000 last year, 
and cash is reduced from £386,798 to 
£368,508. 


ALLOCATION OF PROFITS 


This year we have appropriated £40,000 
(compared with £50,000) to general reserve. 
Contingencies and stock depreciation reserve 
was £44,016 at December 31, 1948, and from 
this figure £3,932 has been appropriated along 
with the existing reserve of £12,000, to 
provide the initial liability under the staff 
pension scheme. There are now no known 
liabilities against the contingencies reserve 
and £14,916 has been allocated from profit 
and loss account to bring this reserve up to 
£55,000 ; this will be a most useful stand-by 
in the event of a heavy fall in wool prices. 

The initial allowances on capital expenditure 
for taxation p have been substantial 
and £5,000 is carried to reserve for allocation 
against future tax liabilities. 
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After these appropriations and provision 
for a dividend of 75 per cent. actual, less tax, 
on the ordinary shares for the year ended 
December 31, 1949 (the same dividend as was 
paid for last year), £133,143 is carried forward 
in the profit and loss account, against £123,708 
brought in from 1948. The substantial 
taxation liability for the year is again practically 
three times the net amount distributed to 
shareholders. 


The unsecured loan stock has been repaid 
during the year. 


LEVEL OF WOOL PRICES 


The predominant factor in the past year’s 
trading has been the level of wool prices. 
After attaining a high level in February and 
March, 1949, there was an appreciable fall 
and it appeared for several months that a more 
satisfactory and stable basis had been reached. 
Devaluation completely changed these cir- 
cumstances and a perpendicular rise occurred 
which, at the date of this report, is still con- 
tinuing. We have been anxious to keep the 
prices of our products as stable as’ possible 
and some economies in overhead expenses 
have been made, but a further increase in 
direct labour costs has had to be met. 


During the whole of the year our plants 
have been fully employed and improvements 
have been effected wherever practicable. 
Production and turnover during 1950 have 
been more than maintained and we are 
satisfactorily meeting the increased com- 
petition in the home and export markets 
which I mentioned in my statement last year. 


I desire to again record my appreciation 
of the good work performed by the manage- 
ment and staff whose efforts during 1949 
have enabled a satisfactory result to be 
placed before you. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS 
DIVIDEND MAINTAINED 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting of 
Johnson and Phillips, Limited, was held on 
May 25th in London. 

Mr G. Leslie Wates, J.P. (chairman and 
joint managing director), said that they 
recommended the same rate of dividend as 
last year and it would be payable on the 
increased capital. 

Last year he had expressed the opinion 
that the company’s trading position for 1949 
was at that time assured. he figures now 
presented showed that that view had proved 
to be correct. Today the story was very 
different. Their order book in practically all 
departments was very much lighter than then, 
with the result that delivery times were much 
shorter. As to cables, for nearly all sizes and 
types they could give immediate delivery. 
There had been a certain amount of redun- 
dancy of labour and the labour force in the 
factory was smaller than it was this time last 
year, 

Their export trade over the whole of 
the company’s Operations had maintained 
approximately the same proportion of the 
total as in 1948—that was nearly 40 per 
cent., but the idea of self sufficiency was 
growing more and more throughout the 
world, and to many countries, where hitherto 
they had found valuable markets, it was 
becoming increasingly difficult to export due 
to quotas, import licensing, tariffs or indi- 
genous manufacture. 

There was a further factor which was 
rapidly becoming most important. It was 
the growing serious competition, particularly 
in India, Pakistan and the Middle East, from 
the factories of Japan and Italy, and there 
were signs of a resurgence of German com- 
penton, 

The report was adopted. 
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SUNDAY PICTORIAL 
NEWSPAPERS (1920) 
LIMITED 


The thirtieth annual general meeting was 
held on May 31, 1950. The chairman, Mr H. 
Guy Bartholomew, in the course of his 
remarks, said :-— 


The accounts disclose an increase in net 
profit of £19,500, after all charges and pro- 
viding fully for taxation. 


Provision has been made for ordinary 
dividends at the rate of 30 per cent. and it is 
proposed that similar amounts as last year be 
transferred to reserve for contingencies and 
reserve for pensions. 


Our main source of income is derived from 
the sales of the Sunday Pictorial. The upward 
trend of circulation, evident last year, has 
continued and at the present time, the Sunday 
Pictorial has a net sale in excess of 5,000,000 
copies weekly. 

The high level of circulation contributes 
greatly to the value of the Sunday Pictorial as 
an advertising medium. As a result of the 
substantial rise in our sales, we have recently 
announced an increase in the rates to be 
charged for advertisements as from June 4th 
next. It is gratifying to know that the keen 
demand for advertisement space in the columns 
of the paper continues to be maintained. 


Costs of production were, in the main, 
substantially greater than last year, due 
chiefly to the additional cost factor associated 
with the increase in the number of pages per 
issue. 

Trade investments now include an interest 
in a well-known Australian newspaper com- 
pany—the Argus & Australasian Limited. 
That company owns, amongst other publica- 
tions, the daily newspaper known as the Argus, 
which is published m Melbourne, in the 
State of Victoria. I am confident that when 
the mew machinery of the most modern 
design, at present being installed in the Argus 
building in Melbourne, is fully in operation, 
this addition to our investments will become 
a most remunerative one for your company. 


Included also under the heading of trade 
investments is the interest we have in A. E. 
Reed & Company Limited, which company 
issued, during the year, further capital of 
which we took up our proportion of ordinary 
shares. 

We assisted an associated company to find 
the finance necessary for it to acquire a long 
lease on premises in London. These will, in 
due course, be used as a printing establish- 
ment for its own purposes and will afford 
additional printing facilities for the Sunday 
Pictorial. 


You will be interested to learn that Reveille 
Newspapers Limited—one of the newspaper 
interests acquired im recent years—has 
recently announced that the circulation of its 
publication Reveille for the Weekend now 
exceeds 1,750,000 weekly. 


Two new directors have been appointed 
to the board. Mr Sydney R. Elliott repre- 
sents our interests on the board of the Argus 
& Australasian Limited of which he has been 
appointed managing director. Mr E. S. 
Birk is a partner in the firm of solicitors— 
Messrs Nicholson, Graham & Jones—who 
have acted for the company in commercial 
matters ever since it was incorporated. 


Any forecast of the results of the current 
year’s trading must be accompanied by the 
proviso that they depend to a material extent 
on the price we have to pay for newsprint. 


In closing, I must record thanks to the 
whole staff their contribution to what has 
been a satisfactory year of trading. 

The report and accounts, with other item$ 
on the agenda, were adopted. 


THE DAILY MIRROR 
NEWSPAPERS LIMITED 


The thirticth annual general meeting was 
held on May 31, 1950. The chairman, Mr 
H. Guy Bartholomew, in the course of his 
remarks, said :— 


I am able to record that gross income from 
trading and from investments is greater than 
in 1949. Net sales of the Daily Mirror are 
higher than ever before and we have been 
able to extend our investment interest into 
Australia. 


We propose to maintain the ordinary 
dividend by the payment of a final dividend 
of 17§ per cent. and have transferred a sub- 
stantial amount to reserve for contingencies 
as well as a similar sum as in the year 1949 to 
reserve for pensions. 


The increase in the total profit from trading 
is in part due to the additional revenue 
obtained from the greater sales of the Daily 
Mirror. With a net sale in excess of 
4,500,000 there are more copies of the Daily 
Mirror purchased by the public than of any 
other daily national newspaper. is circula- 
tion is not the product of expensive publicity 
schemes, but is a reflection of the high regard 
that the general public have for the editorial 
content of the paper. 


With this high level of circulation the value 
of the Daily Mirror as an advertisement 
medium is apparent. Following the increase 
in paging, additional space was made available 
for advertisements. e demand for space 
by advertisers is still greatly in excess of the 
supply. 

There have been substantial increases in all 
costs of production. To show some £105,000 
additional trading profit is most satisfactory. 


The charge for depreciation is much 
heavier than previously. In addition to the 
depreciation at the normal rates, we have 
written off an amount equal to 40 per cent. of 
the cost of the new machinery delivered to us 
during the course of the year. When I tell 
you that a complete printing machine now 
costs more than double what it did before the 
war, you will appreciate the reason for pro- 
viding at so high a level for depreciation. 


Additions to the item for plant, machinery, 
etc., with which I include deposits on new 
plant, have been substantial. It should be 
realised that quite a lot of the machinery from 
which the Daily Mirror is produced dates 
back to the earlier issues of the paper. Though 
all the equipment has been maintained at the 
highest possible level of efficiency, replacement 
of most is a definite necessity. Particularly is 
this so when one has in mind the substantially 
increased circulations of not only the Daily 
Mirror but also the other publications that are 
printed on the machinery that we own—the 
Sunday Pictorial and Reveille for the Weekend. 


_ It is appropriate to record at this stage that 
it is and will be our aim to finance our present 
commitments for capital expenditure entirely 
out of profits retained in the business. 


The interest in our main subsidiary company 
—Anglo-Canadian Pulp & Paper Mills 
coe ae ee The consolidated 
accounts of that company indicate that it has 
had another satisfactory year of operations. 
The dividend of 75 cents per share paid in 
the year under review should at least be main- 
tained in the current year, 


The additions to our investments include 
slightly under 50 per cent. of the ordinary 
share capital of a company entitled the 
& Australasian Limited. It operates in Mel- 
bourne in the State of Victoria and publishes, 

other papers, the well-known daily 
newspaper the A The Argus company 
Is at present installing in Melbourne some of 
the most modern printing machinery, and 
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when fully equipped should be in an : 
tageous position to benefit from the deve 
ments that are so Certain to take place in 
area in which it operates. the 


_ Last year I referred to the intere 

in Reveille Newspapers Limited, the ong." 
owning the weekly Paper Reveille for th 
Weekend. It is most gratifying to lear thy 
whereas twelve months ago the paper had ° 
sale of over 640,000 copies, the ‘eaeal 
circulation is in excess of 1,750,000, ™ 

Duri the year, Mr Terence Donoy 

atc MP. was invited to a seat op te 
: There has recently been announced an 
increase in the Price for newsprint, I am 
hopeful that if there are no further radical 
alterations in the price during the Current 
year we shall, when next we meet, be COn- 
sidering accounts that show another satis. 
factory year of trading. 


I take the opportunity of recordi 
thanks to the staff for their fees, tad 
have contributed greatly to a successful year, 


_ The report and accounts with the othy 
items on the agenda were adopted 





WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


CONTRIBUTION TO RECORD STEEL 
OUTPUT 


MR ALEX. WILLIAMSON’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of Willan 
Beardmore and Company, Limited, will & 
held in Glasgow on Monday, June 19, 195), 


The following is an extract from the st 
ment by the chairman, Mr Alex. Williamson, 
C.B.E., B.Sc., M.Inst.C.E., which was circu 
lated with the report and accounts for th 
year ended December 31, 1949. 


I would commence my review of the affairs 
of the company for the year to December 3ls 
last by referring to the changes in the const 
tution of the board since the last anoui 
general meeting of the shareholders. 


REORGANISATION OF BOARD 


It was with great regret that in January d 
this year we received Sir James Lithgow) 
resignation as chairman and as a director & 
the company. In 1936 Sir James Lithgow 
and his brother, Mr Henry Lithgow, too 
over the financial control of the compity, 
following on which Sir James was appounte! 
chairman ; under the impact of his pt 
sonality and inspiring leadership the business 
was brought to a high pitch of efficiency, and 
at the date of his resignation the fortunes # 
the company were at their peak. His depit 
ture from our counsels is an immense los 0 
the company and to the board. 


I also regret to have to record the death a 
Sir Ralph Freeman, one of our directors, who 
was an engineer of outstanding ability 
whose loss will be greatly felt by the om 
pany. 

In the reorganisation of the board 
colleagues have done me the honout © 
appointing me _ chairman, and my rs 
endeavours will be devoted at all times © : 
interests and administration of the compan 
Mr J. G. Girdwood has been aay 
deputy chairman. For the ume — a 
continuing in the office of managing Gr) 
and Capt. Q. H. Paterson has been appoin 
deputy managing director. 

We are fortunate in having been a 
arrange for Mr Alexander Stephen Mx co 
and Mr William Wallace to join your 
of directors; the wide business expe 
and outstanding ability that each of ! 
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emen brings to our deliberations should 


rent 
e utmost value to the company. 


prove of the 
SATISFACTORY DEMAND 


During the year under review the demand 
for our main products, steel forgings and 
castings has been satisfactory; our works 
have been well occupied and our output has 
can made its contribution to the output 
record of the steel industry during 1949. Our 
heavy general engineering department has 
heen further developed and we have com- 
cieted several contracts for steelworks’ plant. 
We have made satisfactory progress in the 
-roduction of work rolls and sleeved back-up 
-olls for the new wide strip mills which are 
neing installed in this country. Rolls of our 
nanufacture are now considered by users in 
‘his country to be in the top class. We are 
now developing the production of cast-steel 
hack-up rolls for which we foresee a sub- 
cantial demand, 


In the chairman’s statement to the share- 
holders last year special reference was made 

the work of our research department. We 
have in the last twelve months installed some 
valuable new apparatus which in the hands 
‘ the very efficient staff we have in our 
soratories should achieve results which will 
+e beneficial both to the country and to our- 
selves as a company. I should like to 
emphasise the importance of that work to the 
production of the special steels we under- 
take: never has the necessity for the most 
ntensive research into the properties of steel 
heen so great as it is today, when amongst 
other things we are called upon to produce 
ceels for motor forgings capable of giving 
catisfactory performance in steam turbines at 
operating temperatures which are much 
hegher than in the past; and also steel for 
turbines. Through its well-equipped 
laboratories and highly efficient staff your 
company is today taking a leading part in 
these modern developments, 


cas 


THE ACCOUNTS 


In dealing with the aceounts the chairman 
siaied that the surplus of total current assets 
over total current liabilities was fully 
41,847,000, and then added, “ Some idea of 
the strong position of the company is 
obtained when it is realised that in addition 
‘0 the surplus I have just mentioned, the 
written down figure at which the fixed assets 
appear in the balance-sheet, £1,853,000, is, 
as was pointed out in the chairman’s state- 
ment last year, greatly below the original cost 
of these assets, and probably about one-third 
of what it would be on revaluation today.” 


The chairman also mentioned that the net 


profit at £206,190 showed an increase over 
1948 of £51,618. 


NATIONALISATION 


After referring to the question of nationali- 
sauon of the iron and steel industry, the 
Charman stated: “The record of state- 
owned industries is a sad and sorry tale, yet 
the urge to experiment in this direction seems 
‘© possess an irresistible attraction to politi- 
Gans of a certain school who, it would appear, 
are prepared to see the pearl of principle 
cissolved in the acid of political expediency, 
‘enoring the fact that when the dead hand 
of bureaucracy controls our industrial activi- 
ues the taxpayer must pay the bill.” 


; The chairman concluded his statement as 
‘ollows: “ The outlook, apart from the politi- 
cal uncertainties to which I have referred, is 
het unsatisfactory ; our order book, which 
's substantial, is approximately at the same 
level as last year owing to a welcome increase 
m the volume of orders in the last few 
months, but it must be borne in mind that 
the decision of the steel industry to bear the 
increased freight charges made necessary to 
meet the bosses incurred by our nationalised 
Transport system, will add materially to our 
Costs of preduction.” 
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THE BRITISH VACUUM CLEANER AND 
ENGINEERING COMPANY, LIMITED 


GRATIFYING 


EXPANSION 


DEMAND FOR GOBLIN APPLIANCES 


DEVELOPING EXPORT TRADE 


The forty-sixth ordinary general meeting 
of The British Vacuum Cleaner and Engin- 
eering Company, Limited was held at 
Goblin Works, Leatherhead, Surrey, on May 
3ist, Mr H. Cecil Booth, F.C.G.1, 
M.1.C.E., the chairman of the company, 
presiding. 

oe chairman, in the course of his speech, 
said :— 

You will remember that when I addressed 
you last year I informed you that there had 
been a considerable recession in trade in the 
pre-budget period, affecting the accounts 
which I am now presenting. It is with 
satisfaction, therefore, that I am able to tell 
you that in the final six months of the year 
we more than made up the turnover lost, 
and that our total turnover for the year was 
a record. 

The results from our industrial section 
were gratifying, and it is with pleasure that 
I am able to tell you that we have a number 
of large and important contracts in hand for 
the installation of B.V.C. ash and dust 
handling automatic plant in power stations 
both at home and abroad. This class of 
apparatus has now become an essential part 
of the boiler equipment of generating sta- 
tions and other large steam raising units. 

Most of you will probably have noticed 
the new methods used by chimney sweeps 
where by the use of a vacuum cleaner the 
old bogey of cleaning up the rooms after his 
visit has been eliminated. You will be 
interested to know that your company has 
been foremost in the provision of special 
apparatus relating to this new method, 


*GOBLIN ” HOME APPLIANCES 


Over the year, sales of our well known 
“Goblin” electric vacuum cleaners were 
satisfactorily maintained and during the 
latter months of the year we developed and 
commenced production of our new “ Goblin ” 
electric washer. I am able to tell you that 
this new “Goblin” product which is com- 
plimentary to our other “Goblin” home 
appliances is already well established in 
public favour, and I am happy to say that 
production on this has meantime been built 
up and it is now established as a remunera- 
tive section of our business. 

Substantial efforts have been made during 
the year to further develop our export trade 
ratio and I am glad to tell you as a result 
that further increase in our Overseas trading 
has taken place. In this connection your 
company has again been well represented at 
a number of the important International 
Exhibitions overseas; and at the British 
Industries Fair at Olympia, Earls Court and 
Castle Bromwich, our products were well 
displayed on various stands relating to the 
company’s fields of manufacture. In accord- 
ance with the company’s enterprising policy 
your directors intend to expand their export 
endeavour and to play an_ increasingly 
vigorous part in the dollar export drive. 


FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning now to the accounts, I will, with 
your permission, seeing that they have been 
in your possession for the statutory period 
of twenty-one days, take them as read. It 
will be seen that our financial position has 
been well maintained. During the year we 
have been able to effect a very considerable 
reduction in our stock inventories and this has 


largely enabled us to reduce our bank loan 
account by £200,000. The profits for the 
year including those of our subsidiary com- 
panies after making the necessary adjustments 
for external interests show a substantial in- 
crease over last year, reflecting the improved 
trading results of our subsidiaries. Your 
directors propose that a dividend of 20 per 
cent., less tax, on the ofdinary shares be 
declared (being the same as last year) allowing 
for an increased carry forward. 


BOARD’S DIVIDEND POLICY 


I should here remark that although we have 
fully subscribed to the principle of dividend 
limitation, it must not be overlooked that your 
company has for some years past been paying 
a substantially lower dividend than obtained 
in prewar years, and my undertaking as to 
dividend limitation on your behalf was quali- 
fied accordingly. I think I should make this 
position clear seeing that the present dividend 
of 20 per cent. is only equivalent to 5 per cent. 
of the prewar issue price and clearly calls for 
adjustment when possible. If, and when, the 
profits of the company provide for an in- 
creased dividend your directors will not be 
unmindful of their duty to the shareholders 
in this matter, but consideration will first 
have to be given to the capital requirements 
of the company in the light of its trading 
requirements. 

You will be interested to know that taxa- 
tion in various forms takes approximately 
five times the total sum provided during the 
year to cover depreciation of plant, manage- 
ment remuneration, loan and fixed interest, 
and net dividend. It can scarcely be con- 
tended that the shareholders of your com- 
pany receive any undue proportion of the 
company’s revenues! On the other hand one 
may well reflect on the incidence of taxation 
as a heavy and ever crushing burden on 
industry. 


ORDER BOOK AT HIGH LEVEL 


In all the conditions of what may be re- 
garded as a difficult year through which we 
have passed, I feel that you will join with 
me in paying tribute to our managing 
directors and the whole management and 
employees for the very able way in which 
the business has again been conducted during 
this period. 

Although I do not wish to venture a fore- 
cast of the current year, I am glad to tell you 
that the improvement in trade in the final 
six months of the year which has been under 
review, has been progressively maintained 
during the current year, and our order book 
continues at a high level. 

In the coming year, during the Festival 
of Britain, the company will be celebrating 
the 50th anniversary of my original vacuum 
cleaner patent which gave rise to the founda- 
tion of this company and the vacuum cleaner 
industry — see se I feel that 
your company has played a proud t in 
British industrial history. a 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 

In a warm tribute Mr J. J. Hambidge 
proposed the re-election of the retiring direc- 
tors Mr H. Cecil Booth and Mr F. Heron 
Rogers and the motion was seconded by 
Col. C. F. Hitchins, D.S.O., and carried 
unanimously. The proceedings closed with 
a vote of thanks to the chairman proposed 
by Mr A. I. Belisha; 
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ARISTON GOLD MINES 


MAJOR-GENERAL W. W. RICHARDS 
ON YEAR’S OPERATIONS 


The twentieth annual general meeting of 
Ariston Gold Mines (1929) Lrd., was held 
on May 3lst at the Chartered Insurance 
Institute, London, E.C. 


Major-Gen. W. W. Richards, C.B., C.B.E., 
M.B. (chairman of the company), presided. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment of the chairman, which was circulated 
with the directors’ report and accounts for 
the year ended September 30, 1949. 


During the year 267,500 tons were milled, 
compared with the 254,000 tons in 1948. The 
increase in the average mill head value to 
7.401 dwts. per ton shows the highest value 
since 1945. From the re-treatment of accu- 
mulated concentrates a production of 2,778 
ozs. was recovered. 


Total costs, including development, at 
42s. lld. per ton milled compare with 
41s. 10d. per ton in 1948. 


The profit and loss account for the year 
shows an increase in our net profit for the 
year from £132,467 to £246,375. 


Your directors have decided to retain the 
taxation reserve at £40,000, and have appro- 
priated a sum of £60,000 towards general 
reserve which will then stand at £120,000. 


After taking into account these appropria- 
tions and an amount of £9,904 written off 
concession expenditure, the amount remain- 
ing available is £199,265, out of which an 
interim dividend of 5 per cent., less tax, has 
been paid, and your directors recommend the 
payment of a final dividend for the year of 
15 per cent., making a total of 20 per cent., 
the same as for the previous year. This will 
leave a sum of £75,515 to be carried forward. 


The board has declared an interim divi- 
dend of 74 per cent. on account of the current 
year, against 5 per cent. last year. 


SUBSEQUENT OPERATIONS 


During the period October, 1949, to March 
this year, 146,000 tons have been crushed. 
It is expected that the rate of crushing for 
March will be maintained and it is hoped 
that further progress to 30,000 tons per 
month will be eventually achieved. 


The increase in production during the past 
six months and the higher price of gold have 
resulted in a gross revenue of £592,576, and 
a mine working profit of £297,449, being 
increases of £186,095 and £135,288 respec- 
tively over the corresponding period of 1949, 
Working costs have increased to an average 
of 40s. 5d. per ton and a further 5s. 11d. per 
ton has been spent on development, making 
a total of 46s. 4d. per ton mulled. 


Future prospects.—Owing to the sound 
present ore reserve position, namely, 
3,074,738 tons of an average value of 6.63 
dwts., and the substantial increases in tonnage 
expected from present development, the board 
has authorised the expenditure on plant and 
equipment necessary to bring the capacity up 
to 40.000 tons per month. The supply, 
erection and bringing into operation of this 
new plant, which includes a large new winder 
at the central shaft, will take from two to 
three years, dependent on deliveries and the 
hmiting factor of available labour. 


At the end of the current year it is expected 
we shall reap the benefit of the considerable 
amount of work carried out in development 
which should result in substantial additions 
of blocked out tonnages to our ore reserves. 
In this connection I would draw your atten- 
tion to the development north of the north 
shaft, where there is every indication that 
there is a large tonnage of ore of good 
average value. 


The report was adopted, 


INCORPORATED 
ACCOUNTANTS 


MR A. STUART ALLEN’S ADDRESS 


The annual general meeting of the Society 
of Incorporated Accountants was held on 
May 24th in London. 


Mr A. Stuart Allen, F.S.A.A. (the presi- 
dent), in the course of his address, said: 


It is interesting to record that membership 
of the Society has increased by almost 7,000 
in the past 50 years. The average annual net 
increase between the wars was 242, compared 
with 300 since 1947. 


The British Institute of Management is 
taking steps to encourage the establishment 
in all parts of the country of autonomous local 
management associations with the object of 
promoting facilities for study and discussion 
of management problems. The council hopes 
that members will support these local asso- 
ciations when they are formed and take an 
active interest in their work. 


THE PRICE LEVEL AND THE CAPITAL NEEDS 
OF INDUSTRY 

The main part of the president’s speech 
was devoted to a study of the effects of the 
rise in the index of wholesale prices for 
industrial materials and manufactures, includ- 
ing fuel, since the beginning of the century. 
With 100 as the index for 1900, the figure for 
1938 became 175 and that for 1948 was no 
less than 350. Without making provision for 
the expansion of industrial activity, which was 
admitted to be essential in the country’s 
economic stability, this doubling of the price 
level within a decade necessitated that in 1948 
the capital resources available to industry 
should be twice those in 1938 if productive 
capacity was not to diminish. The natural 
and the only certain means of providing the 
additional capital which the sharply upward 
trend of prices made necessary, was by the 
accumulation of profits within the industry 
itself. The factor of taxation must therefore 
be introduced, and during the 10 years to 
1948 the average rate of taxation of profits 
was approximately 10s. in the £— ignoring the 
excess profits tax. 


For each £1 of taxed profit placed to price 
level reserve £2 must have been earned, so 
that the accumulations of capital necessary to 
maintain production were governed by the 
combined effect of the rate of increase in the 
price level and the rate of taxation. 


The devaluation of September, 1949, with 
other recent events meant that the trend of 
prices was still sharply upwards, and there 
had been much discussion of the resultant 
problems. The fact that replacement of the 
bulk of the country’s industrial assets had not 
yet become imperative served to disguise the 
gravity of the consequences but did not 
diminish their inevitability. The president 
stated that he was concerned to express the 
effects concretely and to indicate the magni- 
tude of the burden upon the national 
resources which replacement would surely 
impose, 

He continued: The need for the maximum 
volume of production at lower costs should 
accelerate replacement and modernisation, 
but the Economic Survey for 1950 makes it 
clear that our resources are hardly adequate 
for amortisation of assets on the basis of 
historical cost—it certainly suggests no solu- 
tion to the problem which I have pro- 
pounded, which is of increasing urgency. 


The profits tax. Today it can be seen that 
a fiscal expedient introduced shortly before 
the war and estimated to produce an annual 
revenue of £20 million at a flat rate of 5 per 
cent. has developed into a levy which in 
1949-50 depleted corporate resources by 
£260 million, and that at a time when 
modernisation and expansion of productive 
capacity were keynotes of official policy. 
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SCHWEPPES LIMITED 


BUSINESS STILL INCREASING 


The fifty-third annual genera ; 
Schweppes, Limited, was held on’ oe 
in London, the Hon. R. Hanning Philip,’ 
M.B.E. (the chairman), presiding. ms 

_ The following is an extract from jj 
circulated statement: The net ; 


profit 
year amounted to £222,362, meade 
the previous year, £112,485. Your board 


—— the aeeraene of 124 
the ordinary stock, the same ; 

The total dividends on all classes oy 
represent approximately 4} per cent oe 
on the capital employed in the busines, 

Though by January 1, 1949, we had been 
trading competitively under our own labels 
for some eleven months, the soft drinks 
industry as a whole was at that date still 
a long way short of having freedom to 
satisfy the true extent of the public 
demand. In the case of squashes. frui 
juices were under Government control uni 
October, 1949; that is to say, the 1949 
crop was controlled, which meant that th: 
company, while getting its due share, could 
not secure the choice of quality which ; 
would require under free trading coo. 
ditions. In addition, during the whole of 
1949 sugar, closely controlled, was short. 

_Our customers had marked their appre. 
ciation of our products and the reappear. 
ance of the company’s brands with a ver 
strong demand for our squashes, and this 
demand rose steadily during 1949. Under 
this combination of circumstances it would 
only have been possible to satisfy the demand 
at the expense of quality. This we refused 
to do. 

For Schweppes mineral waters 1949 has 
been a remarkable year. While sales un- 
doubtedly were helped by the prolonged 
and exceptional summer, I am satisfied that 
the solid basis for our increase is to be found 
in the growing popularity of soft drinks in 
general and of the public preference for 
high quality products. Looking forward to 
1950, I am able to say that we have started 
the year well. Our sales for the three months 
show a satisfactory advance over the same 
period last year, but the unusually high sales 
of last summer will inevitably make it 
difficult to maintain last year’s high level. 


Per cent. og 


OVERSEAS ACTIVITIES 


On the export side your company has done 
its utmost to respond to the Government's 
call to go all out for dollar earnings. The 
value of our exports to the United States 
in 1949 was nearly double the figure 
achieved in 1948. A first step has also been 
made in the important Canadian market, 
with the setting up of an agency in Canada 
in the autumn of 1949. In January and 
February of this year the managing director 
visited both America and Canada and 
discussed plans for the forthcoming s¢as0® 
with agents and distributors on the spd, 
and arranged for a substantial advertising 
campaign. We look forward with con- 
fidence to an increase in sales to boii 
countries in the current year. 

In Australia, 1949 has been a year a 
steady advance, in spite of the hampering 
effect. of the coal strike. None the less, 
output continued to improve, and a further 
improvement is expected this year -— 
additional plant of a more modern type ¥ 
be installed and in production. Steps #* 
being taken to expand our advertising effort 
and our sales force will be augmented © 
step with the resulting development - 
business, for which we feel confident 
future offers considerable scope. ty 

In France, we have had a moderate’ 
successful year after a bad start. This ar 
has opened with a slight advance im © 
and we anticipate a better result. . 

The report and accounts were unanimous’ 
adopted. 
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BRITISH ENKA LIMITED 
sATISEACTORY INCREASE IN PROFITS 


The twenty-fifth annual general meeting 
of British Enka Limited, was held on May 
24th in London, Mr A. D. Carmichael 
‘chairman of the company) presiding. 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement by the chairman: 


The accounts show a working profit of 
£538,256, compared with £361,803 for 1948. 
After adding £1,250 interest earned, less 
interest paid, and charging £172,622 for de- 
preciation of buildings, plant and machinery, 
{11,100 directors’ fees and emoluments, 
[15,000 contribution to the staff pension 
scheme in respect of past service and £567 
joss on the sale of fixed assets, and £187,524 
provision for taxation, the net profit for the 
year was £152,693, comparing with £103,768 
for the previous year. Adding £90,733 
balance brought forward from last year gives 
an available balance of £243,426 


The satisfactory increase in profits in 1949 
is due to a substantial increase in production 
and economies im manufacture. The 
directors have decided to transfer £100,000 
to general reserve, and they have restricted 
their dividend recommendation to the same 
rate as that paid out of 1948 profits, namely, 
7) per cent. On the increased capital, this 
dividend, after deduction of income tax at 9s. 
in the pound, will absorb £77,344, leaving a 
balance of £66,082 to be carried forward. 


TRADING 


Production was increased during the year 
from both the company’s units. The existing 
section was improved, and by the end of the 
yeat the new unit was almost completed and 
the whole was brought into production in the 
early months of 1950. Steady progress has 
been made in the enlargement of the Viscose- 
making section of the plant, and when this is 
achieved, further expansion of production of 
varn can take place. Much progress was made 
during the year in maintenance and repair 
work, necessarily neglected in the war years, 
but this work is not even yet completed. 


The prices of raw materials again 
advanced, particularly the sterling price of 
wood pulp after devaluation of sterling in 
September last. These additional costs were 
offset by increased efficiency and higher rate 
of production, 


_ The strong demand for our products con- 
tnued throughout the year, both in the home 
and export markets and in particular we were 
able to resume exports to the dollar area 
following devaluation. Prices in the export 
markets are declining and approximating to 
those in the home market. 


Our claim for deferred repairs has not yet 
been settled with the Inland Revenue and it 
has, therefore, not been possible to compute 
the final liability for excess profits tax. The 
taxation on initial allowances in suspense has 
seen increased by a further £100,000. This 
emount represents the relief on the year’s tax 
hability by reason of the initial allowance on 
fixed assets installed during the year. This 
Teserve will be drawn upon in reduction of 


the taxation provision in subsequent years’ 
accounts. 


With regard to the future, demand for our 
yarns still remains strong, although there are 
indications that supply is catching up with 
“aw I have every hope. however, that 
the increased efficiency of our plant. together 
with the skill of our technical staff and our 
“mcent sales organisation. will enable us to 
maintain our position in the industry. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
A special resolution was also passed 


approving new articles of association. 


ASSOCIATED ELECTRICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


HIGHER PRODUCTION FIGURES 


The fiftieth annual gereral mecting of 
Associated Electrical Industries Limited was 
held on May 31st in London. 

The Rt. Hon. Oliver Lyttelton, D.S.O., 
MC,, M.P., the chairman. in the course of 
his speech, said: The volume of production 
in 1949 was approximetely 11 per cent. 
higher than in 1948. 

We believe that confidence between the 
directorate, the management and staff, and 
all those employed rests upon a solid founda- 
tion. If any proof of this were needed, it 
would perhaps be shown by the fact that 
we have over 3,400 men and women who 
have more than 30 years’ service in the com- 
panies of the Group. Industrial relations 
have remained unclouded by any serious 
difficulties throughout the year. 

On your behalf once more I pay a sincere 
tribute to the work of the staff and to all 
those employed in the Group. 

The cash investment in the ordinary stock 
or equity now amounts to £25,344,000. 
During the four years 1946-1949 no less a 
sum than £16 million has been invested in 
the business, either by stock and loan issues 
or by the retention of profits. 


LIMITATION OF DIVIDENDS 


It is desirable that stockholders should 
realise how limitation of dividends affects 
them at a time of high taxation and increased 
earnings. During the three years 1947-1949, 
the company has provided for income tax 
and profits tax £8,252,000 and has paid out 
in wages and salaries £52 million, whilst the 
ordinary stockholders have received divi- 
dends of £2,700,000 before the deduction of 
taxes, or £1,485,000 net. The figure of 
£52 million for wages means that we have 
been able to increase the earnings of those 
employed by an average of nearly 17 per 
cent., and we have been glad to do it. The 
additional cost to the company has been 
£5,000,000. Thus the amount paid in tax 
has been more than three times, and the 
increases in earnings by our employees have 
been almost twice, the total gross amount 
received by the stockholders. 

Two amounts, each of £1,250,000, have 
been transferred to general reserve. The first 
of these sums comes from the taxed earnings 
of the Group in 1949. The second repre- 
sents a transfer from other reserves to general 
reserve. The general reserve now stands at 
£7.000,000. 

In spite of the expanding turnover and 
increased invoicing, stocks and work in pro- 
gress, taking into account progress payments, 
have shown a reduction of £3,020,000 during 
the year. We hope to establish a yet lower 
ratio between stocks and work in progress 
on the one hand and total output on the 
other during the course of the present year. 

The total volume of orders upon the books 
of the company at one time during the year 
exceeded £100 million. 


ELECTRONICS 


I should particularly draw your attention 
to the striking increase in the orders received 
for electronic equipment of all kinds, which 
have exceeded the amounts booked in 1948 
by no less than £6,250,000, excluding cathode 
ray tubes and valves. The business is still 
rapidly expanding. : 

We claim that the companies of this 
Group have made a great contribution both 
at home and abroad to the progress of this 
key industry. We feel confident that, sup- 
ported as we are by a loyal body of staff and 
workpeople, and the most modern equip- 
ment. we have as great a part to play in the 
new field which electrical engineering is open- 
ing up in the second half of the twentieth 
century. 

The report was adopted 
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PENINSULAR AND 
ORIENTAL STEAM 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


SIR WILLIAM CURRIE ON 
“ BALANCING CHARGES ” 


The one hundred and tenth annual meet- 
ing of the Peninsular and Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company was held on May 3lst, 
in London, Sir William Crawford Currie, 
G.B.E., in the chair. 


In reviewing the financial position shown 
by the accounts the chairman said that the 
excess of the Group’s holdings of Govern- 
ment securities, etc., plus undrawn balances 
in the Government tonnage replacement 
account over amounts still to pay for ships 
under construction, had improved since 1948 
by just over £2,000,000, from £5,600,000 to 
£7,800,000. Since the larger proportion of 
the companies in the Group were not wholly 
owned subsidiaries, however, their surplus 
funds were not available to other members 
of the Group. 


Thus, although £6,000,000 had been set 
aside for depreciation and tax. relief on initial 
allowances, as well as £1,684,000 to reserves 
for replacement of assets or as additional 
depreciation, nevertheless several of the prin- 
cipal companies of the Group were not free 
from financial anxiety. 


The cost of new tonnage showed no sign 
of falling, and the cost of replacing oid ships 
could not be financed out of the normal pro- 
vision for depreciation unless this were 
supplemented by additional allocations, 
which allocations had to come out of profits 
that had already paid income tax. 


BALANCING CHARGES 


An aspect of taxation legislation of imme- 
diate importance to the shipping industry 
was the levying of “ balancing charges.” It 
was true that as a set-off against any balancing 
charge that might be levied following the loss 
of a ship an initial allowance would he 
obtained in respect of a new ship: but this 
was the case only where taxable profits had 
been earned in excess of the amount of the 
initial allowance, and it might be severai years 
before the full benefit of the allowance could 
be obtained. In the meanwhile, the cost of 
the new ship had to be paid out of the 
insurance proceeds less tax on the balancing 
charge. 


It was true, again, that the balancing charge 
could be deducted from the cost of the new 
ship, but depreciation on the ship was then 
restricted by being calculated on the reduced 
cost. Tax on the balancing charge had still 
to be paid, with the result that the profits 
available for ploughing back for development 
purposes were greatly reduced. As the cost 
of new tonnage had now reached a level 
which could not be expected to show a 
reasonable return on the capital outlay, it 
had been decided not to place further orders 
for passenger ships for the present. The 
proposed building programme had set 
further requirements at nine new vessels: so. 
far only two had been ordered. 


Without an improvement in port working 
there would be need for more than the nine 
ships envisaged—a formidable capital 
commitment. 


There had not been a trade dispute in the 
industry for a long time, and the vote of the 
three principal seafarers’ unions against the 
nationalisation of shipping showed a true 
understanding of an industry where flexi- 
bility in management, impossible under 
Government ownership, was indispensable. 
In the uast year, shipping had contributed 
£100 million to the country’s invisible 
exports. 

The report was adopted. 
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H. LEDGARD (SILMYRA 
FABRICS), LIMITED 


MR HERBERT LEDGARD’S REVIEW 


The second annual general meeting of 
H. Ledgard (Sitmyra Fabrics), Limited, was 
held on May 31st at Grosvenor House, Park 
Lane, London, W., Mr Herbert Ledgard, 
chairman and managing director, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 


INCREASED PROFITS 


I am glad to be able to report that your 
company enjoyed a satisfactory year’s trading 
in 1949 and that, as you will see from the 
directors’ report, the profit, after charging 
all expenses, including directors’ remunera- 
tion and depreciation but before charging 
taxation, was £188,612 as against £124,028 
in 1948. ‘This is just about double the fore- 
cast of £95,000 (for 1948) made by the 
directors in the prospectus dated February 9, 
1948, and I should like to take this oppor- 
tunity of acknowledging again the contri- 
bution the management, staff and operatives 
have made to these results. 


The progressive rise in profits is attri- 
butable to increased output and sales. The 
additional output has come mainly from 
Embroidery Mill, which was restarted in 
March, 1948, after derequisition, but this 
mill is now almost in full production and will 
cease to be a source of increasing turnover 
after this year. 


A NEW MILL 


In order to bring about a further substantial 
increase in production we are erecting a new 
mill, adjoining Embroidery Mill, on spare 
land belonging to the company. It is expected 
that the new buildings will be completed this 
year and that the whole of the new plant, 
including a number of automatic looms, will 
be installed by the end of next year. The 
estimated cost of the new buildings and 
machinery is £165,000 of which £9,566 was 
actually expended on buildings during the 
year. It is not proposed to raise any further 
capital for this project as it is hoped that it 
will be possible to finance the expenditure 
out of our existing resources and accruing 
profits. 


CURRENT TURNOVER UP 


Our sales so far this year are in excess of 
those of the corresponding period of 1949 and 
I think that despite increasingly competitive 
conditions we can look forward to another 
satisfactory year’s results in 1950. 


The 1948 dividend of 20 per cent. (10 per 
cent. interim and 10 per cent. final) on the 
ordinary share capital was for the period of 
10} months and the equivalent dividend for 
a full year would be 22.86 per cent. Your 
directors feel, however, that the company 
would still be following a policy of moder- 
ation and restraint if the total ordinary 
dividend for the year were brought up to 
25 per cent. and that it can hardly be expected 
that a company should establish, as its 
dividend limitation standard, the rate of 


tax at 9s. in the { for the 

ber 31, 1949. This absorbs £13,4 
and leaves a sum of £ 4 to be carrie 
forward to next year as compared with the 
sum of £23,118 brought forward from last 
ear. 
5: The report and accounts were adopted. 


EVER READY COMPANY 
(GREAT BRITAIN), 
LIMITED 


Manufacturers of Portable Electric Lamps, 
Dry Batteries and All-Dry Radio 


NET PROFIT FOR YEAR 


t+ 





(BEFORE TAXATION) - £530,809 
TOTAL RESERVES AND 
CARRY FORWARD - - £1,715,220 
DIVIDENDS ON ORDIN- 
ARY STOCK - eye fo 


Points from the speech of Mr E. N. 
Rowbotham (chairman) at the annual general 
meeting of The Ever Ready Company 
(Great Britain), Limited, on May 31, 1950. 


MR MAGNUS GOODFELLOW 


It is with a deep sense of personal loss that 
I refer to the death, on August 31st last, of 
our late chairman and managing director, 
Mr Magnus Goodfellow. Magnus Good- 
fellow served with this company for thirty- 
seven years and had been chairman since 
1928. My colleagues and I have lost a wise 
counsellor and friend and the company an 
able leader. Consequent upon his death the 
board have elected me their chairman. 


HIGHER COSTS 


As is shown by the accounts, the trading 
profit for this year slightly exceeds that of 
last year. In point of fact our sales for the 
year constitute a record in the company’s 
history, but we have had to battle continu- 
ally with rising costs of production, 
particularly of raw materials, without a com- 
pensating rise in the sale price of our 
products. I need hardly say that the matter 
engages the constant attention of your 
directors with, I think, satisfactory results, 
but there is always a time-lag between the 
increases in cost and a compensating rise in 
selling prices. 


DIVIDEND POLICY 


Although the net profits this year are so 
nearly comparable to those of last year, your 
directors have decided to recommend a 
reduction in the amount of the final divi- 
dend, because they do not feel it would be 
prudent finance to maintain the dividend 
and at the same time pay the very high profits 
tax on distributed profits including the addi- 
tion imposed in October last. They feel in 
these circumstances that they would be pay- 
ing out currently an unduly large proportion 
of the company’s earnings. They therefore 
recommend a final dividend of 20 per cent. 
on the ordinary stock, making 35 per cent. 
for the year. 


SATISFACTORY FINANCIAL POSITION 


Turning to the profit and loss account, 
you will observe that we have placed the 
same amount as last year, viz., £80,000 to 
depreciation, which should be adequate in 
the light of the special writing off of 
£260,000 on plant, machinery and equip- 
ment referred to in the directors’ report, and 
we recommend allocating £90,000 to reserve. 

The valuation of our investments in the 
balance sheet shows an increase of £91,435 
over last year’s figure. 

Stock at £1,424,722 has increased 


; by 
approximately £150,000 over last year’ 
figure. This is partly to increased ahles 
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with the added necessity of carr 
stocks of raw materials and pa 
trend of rising prices of many m 
By mutual arrangements mad i 
year with some of our larger ine the 
customers, earlier remittances have been -. 
ceived on goods supplied. This has reat. 
in a decrease in debtors of £290,775 
Tax reserve certificates have been op 
chased during the year to the ‘Valor a 
£300,000. In the opinion of y ctor 


3, 1959 
ying large: 


rtly to the 
aterials. 


resulted 


, E our directo;; 
this amount is broadly suificien: to — 
all taxation due from the company. = 


_ The surplus of current assets over curren: 
liabilities and provisions at £1,121,169 4, 
increased by £114,360. TE ane 


GOOD FUTURE PROSPECTS 


This trading year has started satisfac. 
torily and gives reawn to think that sale 
will be well maintained. The demand for 
our products on the home market continues 
unabated, and overseas the sales of our well. 
known “Berec” brand of batteries anj 
flashlights show substantial increases. - 
have not yet been able to meet fully the 
public demand for our popular All-dry Rad: 
Receivers. It is apparent that this type of 
small portable radio has become almost 
necessity in the homes of our countrymen 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


4 





ENGINEERING 
COMPONENTS LIMITED 


RECORD EXPORT TURNOVER 


The fifteenth annual general meeting o! 
Engineering Components Limited, was held 
on June Ist in London, Mr C. C. Griffith, 
MC. (the chairman), presiding 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement : —The group profit amounted 
to £302,172 ; this compares with £25134 
for 1948. It is proposed to pay a fini 
dividend of 15 per cent. and a bonus o 
5 per cent., both less tax (making a total o 
30 per cent. for the year). It is proposed to 
transfer to general reserve £75,000, which 
will leave a balance of £38,903 to carry 
forward, against £29,220 brought in. 


The increased profit is not due to increase 
turnover, but to superior methods of pro- 
duction which have our constant attention 
and to the fact that our employees have 
registered a steady improvement in produ- 
tion efficiency and rate of output, which, 
under our bonus scheme, proves benefici: 
to them as well as the company and t 
customer. 


I am pleased to report that our ¢xpor 
turnover for the year was the largest in Si: 
history of the company and every endeavour 
is being made to increase this. 


Since the devaluation of the pound 
September last prices of raw materials hav? 
risen, and our principal material, cope 
has increased in price by 30 per cent. Eatlr 
this year we had also to meet a considerad* 
increase in the price of asbestos. What effe 
these and other increases may have in ti 
future it is impossible to forecast, but 
are doing all we can to offset them by better 
and more efficient production. 


The report was unanimously adopted 
ee 
Orders and copy for the insertion of 


Company Meeting reports must reach 
this office not later than Wednesda) 


of each week and should be addressed 
to:— 
The Reporting Manager, 
The Economist, 
22, Ryder Street. 
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Statistical Summary 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS 


For the week ended May 27, 1950, total 
ordinary revenue was  £64,086,000 against 
ordinary expenditure of £55,990,000 and issues 
to sinking funds £70,000. Thus, including 
sinking fund allocations of £1,494,000 the surplus 
gecrued since April Ist is £48,355,688 compared 
with 64,274,499 for the corresponding period a 


year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING REVENUE 
AND EXPENDITURE 


eceipts into t 


Exchequer 
(£ thousand) 









we Apr. 1, | Apr. 1, ] Week | Week 
~~ ». [949° | 1950" fended ended 
,1950-5 May 
May 28,|May 27 27, 
i 1949 1950 | 1949 | 1950 
ORDINARY | 1 
REVENUE 
Income Tax .. 1388000) 1 63 16.277 
sur-taXx 2Y, } & : : ‘ 1,500 
Estate, ete., Duties | 195, 1 4,030 
Stamps......-+.-| 50 i | 1,000 
Profits Tax 4,690 
ppt 1100 
Other Inland Rev. | vr 
SpecialContributn. | 100 


Total Inland Rev. | 


24,273) 28,697 
Rac 5 | 134,0 17,051, 13,569 
asigs _. 713,150} 118,920) 132,072] 24,320. 20,372 
Jotal Customs and | 

Excise ....:s5: 





Motor Duties... .. 


Surplus W ar Stores 1 
Surplus Receipts 

from Trading. . . aes 
P.O. (Net Receipts) 800 
Wireless Licences. | oe 
Sundry Receipts. . | 
Miscell. Receipts 

in. Crown Lands) | 647 
fotal Ord. Rev... 3897800 536,071 516, 64,082) 64,086 
Se_e-BALANCING | 
Post Office. ...... 4,600) 4,200 
Income Tax on | 

E.P.T. Refunds . 5,700 | 226 
lotal 67,512 


LXC. equer 
to meet payments 
























. |_____{é thousand) 
Expenditure —_ A Fy Ave * ane = 
1950-511 to to May | May 
May 28,/May 27) 28, | 27, 
1949 | 1950 | 1949 | 1950 





ORDINARY 
EXPENDITURE 
Int. and Man. of| 
Nat. Debt..... | 490,000 
Payments to N. 
Ireland... ....; 
Other Cons. Fund 
Services 


| 
2,729) 2,761 
1,564) 1,483 





Total ose ces seem | 
Supply Services . . 
Total Ord. Expd.. 13455063 470,3: 


Sinking Funds... . | 


Total {exel. Self- 
Bal. Expd.).. .. |345506 


SELF-BALANCING 
Post Office 


After decreasing Exchequer balances by £278,436 to 
£2,892,425, the other operations for the week decreased 
the gross National Debt by £2,748,247 to £25,824 million. 


NET RECEIPTS ({ thousand) 


Nil 
NET ISSUES ({ thousand) 

Post Office and WRI aia bcd hess caaee> ee 340 
E.P.T. Refunds ......... ‘stkuceinsesasseb es . 276 
Housi Accommodation) 

cad tot fy Sennen ee. te 
Local Authorities Loans Act, 1945, s. (31)...... 4,300 
Finance Acts, 1946 and 1947, Post-war Credits. . 340 







CHANGES IN DEBT (¢ thousand) 





Receiprs PAYMENTS 
Treasury Bills .... 2,584 Nat. Savings Certs. 800 
Tax Reserve Certs. 2.730 | 2)% Def. Bonds... 280 
Ways & Means Ad- 3% Def. Bonds... . 370 

VAMOUS eck en 5,205 3% Ter. Annuities 1,718 
Other Debt :— 
Internal........ 100 
Treasury Deposit 
Receipts ....... 10,000 
13,268 


10,519 


FLOATING DEBT 


(4 millon) 


Tumnaie Ways and 
As Means 
Date Bills 2 Advances t ao 
ii lelasiehidaeasesia Bank : ing 
| Public | ot y Debt 
fender | Tap | Depts. | Eng 
| | land 
1949 | 
May’ 28] 2210-0 | 2249-0 1139-5} 5905-2 
1950 


Mar. 4} 2910-0| 1883- 5708-3 





» 3) 2910-0] 1894-6 5726 +8 
, 1} 2910-0} 1910- “OT Gs ) 5730-8 
zt} 2910-0 | 1925- [ 0 | 5750-2 

4} 4842-5 ea + [5715-3 

Apri ¢§2910-0} 1952- 5724-5 
» 41] 2920-0! 1958- 5747 +3 
, 22) 2920-0) 1959-2 oe -Q | 5781-8 
» 29} 2930-0 | 1917-9 ss -0 |5739-2 
May ¢] 2960-0) 1872- 5687-7 
> 5691-6 
» 2043020-0*/1839-4*1 437-9 5707-3 
» 2713050-0| 1812-0] 439-1 | 5705-1 


* Corrected figures. 


TREASURY BILLS 


{£ million) 







Amount 
Date of 
Tender 


Offered (Applied  aniotte } 








170-0 | 288-3 | 170-0] 10 5-79 49 
io 

Feb. 24 }| 220-0 | 274-4 | 220-0] 10 6-44 18 

} 

Mar. 3 | 230-0 | 321-6 | 230-0] 10 02-23 67 
|, 40 | 230-0 | 307-2 | 230-0] 10 5+54 65 
” 37 | 230-0 | 274-7 | 230-0] 10 5-98 79 

24 | 230-0 | 294-8 | 230-0] 10 5-84 70 
31 | 230-0 | 273-5 | 230-0] 10 3-22 79 

\pril 6 | 240-0 | 501-7 | 240-0) 10 3-1 73 
34 | 230-0 | 301-8 | 230-0] 10 2-90 67 
"21 | 230-0 | 306-4 | 230-0] 10 2-82 65 
* 98 | 240-0 | 337-1 | 240-0] 10 2-84 60 

May 5 | 250-0 | 337-6 | 250-0] 10 4-30 3 
, 12 | 240-0 | 313-0 | 240-0] 10 3-03 68 
" 49 | 250-0 | 312-5 | 250-0] 10 3-13 73 
” 296 | 240-0 | 293-5 | 240-01 10 3-47 77 


On May 26th applications for 91 day bills to be paid 
from May 30th to June 3rd were accepted dated Tuesday 
to Saturday as to about 77 per cent of the amount applied 
tor at £99 17s. 5d., and applications at higher prices were 
accepted in full, Treasury Bills to a maximum of £240 
million are being offered for June 2nd. For the week 

June 3rd the banks will be asked for Treasury 


deposits to a maximum of {40 million at 182 days. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
({ thousand) 













oa? 


1950 
css Mieuedneee 2,450 | 1,800 
becca uekees 2,450 | 3,000 
da dee Nil 1,200 


ees ees ccbese 750 390 
Ese : 
Net Savi D 60 \D 
oe: Oe 
anks : 
11,799 | 11,819 
13,237 | 13,307 
pri [ri 8 
Total Net Savings......... 


Interest on certificates repaid |.... 
accrued 


ee 


BANK OF ENGLAND 
RETURNS 











MAY 31, 1950 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
£ £ 
Notes Issued:~ Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
In Circulation 1286,636,798 | Other Govt. 
In Bankg. De- Securities ... 1288,265,311 
partment .. 13,720,025 | Other Secs.... 706,078 
Coin (other 
than gold)... 13,511 
Amt. of Fid. ——— 
ee 1300,000,006 
Gold Coin and 
Bullion (at 
248s. Od. per 
oz. fine). .... 356,823 
1300, 356,823 | 1300,356,823 
BANKING DEPARTMENT 
4 { £ 
Capital ...... 14,553,000 | Govt. Secs.... 524,671,441 
Rests ois Ks cks 3,439,575 | Other Secs.:~ 49,285,340 
Public Deps.:- 200,378,504 | Discounts and 
Public Accis.* 12,015,597 Advances... 19,055,492 
H.M. Treas Securities.... BW,229,848 
Special Acct. 188,362,907 
Other Deps.:- 375,527,433 
Bankers..... 281,325,860 | Notes. ....... 13,720,025 
Other Accts... 94,201,573 | Coin......... 6,221, 706 
593,898,512 593,898,512 


* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners 
of National Debt and Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 
if million) 











ssue Deft, : 
Notes in circulation... .. 


€ _—— 


Notes in banking depart- 
WOM es cis eecdees evs 19- 18-4 13-7 
Government debt and 
enceriGiee oi cckncsy. + 91299- 3)1299-3)1299-3 
Other securities......... i 0-7 0-7 0-7 
GO 6 igo disetxeie wwe 0-4 0-4 0-4 


Valued at s. per fine os... 


0- ) 

i 4 248/0\ 248/0| 248/0 

Banking Dept. :-— 
ts :-— 


iblic Accounts ........ 6} 1l-7 12-0 
Treasury Special Account 185-6} 188-4 
OND icc cds b sek cd *T) 281-3 

el pee. een oa os “1 -2 
CRUG ade ek a Ree “lL -9 
beh dksa be +7 

“1 

Be Sree cate TN a “2 
co metwew wen ere. oe -0 
*9 

Jirihennees a “4 


: ‘ ! . > , Capita % ‘ 
Fiduciary issue lowered from £1,350 million to {£1,300 
million on January 11, 1950. 


“Tue Economist” INDEX OF WHOLESALE 
PRICES 


seer eee 

ete tweens 
See een ene eras 
tee wee mew eweee 


teen 
eaeeee 


iS 


e Pc 

GOLD AND SILVER 
The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
was raised from 172s. 3d. to 248s. Od. per fine 


! 


cash prices during last 


wemouwa? 
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CANADA and 
The British Industrialist 


If you plan to enter the Canadian manufacturing 
field or to extend your operations there this Bank will 
be glad to provide up-to-date information. 









Enquiries cordially invited. 


THE CANADIAN BANK 
OF COMMERCE 


(Incorporated in Canada in 1867 with Limited Liability.) 


2, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON, E.C.3. 
Head Office: TORONTO, CANADA. 


REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER 1. 


£18,000,000 
€112,000,000 
€207,000,000 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS 
ASSETS EXCEED 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED 

(1949 Accounts) 


THE CUNARD STEAM-SHIP COMPANY, LIMITED 
FIVE PER CENT CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 
SIX PER CENT SECOND CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE STOCK 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Transfer Registers in 
respect of the above Stocks will be closed from June 7 to 13, 1950, 
both dates inclusive, for the oe en of preparing Warrants in 
respect of Dividends for the half-year ending June 30, 1950, to be 
paid on and after July 1, 1950. 

By Order of the Board. 


H. EAVES, Secretary. 
Offices : Cunard Building, Liverpool. June 1, 1950, 


"UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF SOUTH WALES 
AND MONMOUTHSHIRE 


Applications are invited for two posts in the Department of 
Economics and Social Science. 

(a) Assistant Lecturer in Statistics. Initial salary £450 per annum, 
he to £500 and then, on completing probation, by increments, to 

‘ ° 

(b) Research Assistant in Economics for one year, with a possible 
renewal for a second year. Salary £450 per annum. Duties will 
include work on a scheme of research into Trends in the Economy 
of South Wales. 

Applications (six copies accompanied by the names of three 
referees) should reach the Registrar, University College, Catha 
Park, Cardiff, not later than July 3, 1950. The Registrar will supply 
full particulars of both posts on gaplication, 

Cathays Park, Cardiff. May, 1950. 





BESEARCH SERVICES LTD., have a vacancy for a Research 
Officer. Aged preferably between 25 and 35, he must have had 
sufficient experience in the field of consumer and opinion research 
to be able plan and carry through complete projects, including 
the stage of writing final reports. Applications. (which will. be 
treated confidentially) should give details of education, experience 
and salary required, and be addressed to: The Secretary, Research 
Services Ltd., 91, Shaftesbury Avenue, London, W.1 


ose 


;CONOMIST, 6 vols., Jan., 1947—Dec., 1949 (4 missing).—Offers to 
14, Allendale Rd., Rotherham, Yorks.—Box 426. 


OUNG woman graduate (Economics), speaking French, German, 
Russian, with no prospects in present job, seeks worthwhile 
opening, preferably of an editorial naturg.—Box 423, 


H's TIME you tried the 8S, F. GRILL & CAFE, 6, Denman Street, 
Piccadilly Circus (25 years old). The Fried Chicken Plate—the 
Sandwiches—the Lemon Meringue Pie and lots of other good things 
to eat for lunch, tea and before ‘The Show.’’ No service charge. 
HE CHARTERED INSTITUTE OF SECRETARIES.—Directors 
requiring the services of CHARTERED SECRETARIES to fill 
secretarial and similar executive posts are invited to communicate 
ansion 


with the Secretary of the Institute, 16, Geor 
House, E.C.4, 4 ge Street, M 


FOR SALE.—Economist, 1945-49, few missing.—Offers to Box 425. 


ed eat Britain by St. Clements Press, Lro., Portugal St, & 
at 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, $.W.1. 


aeneenerineaencaaetiitinccttteiiaet 


U5. Repecenbiineer’'te. S. Farley, 111, 


THE ECONOMIST, June 3, 1959 


THE HONGKONG AND SHANGHA| 
BANKING CORPORATION 


(Incorporated in the Colony 4) Hows Kong 
Che Liability ot Merobers is limited to the extent and in manner prescribe by 























of 1029 of the Colon Urdinance No, § 
CAPITAL ISSUED A FULLY PAID U - $2ay 
RESERVE FUNDS STERLING - . . : 
RESERVE LIABILITY MEMBERS - . ss ; ge pron 
Head Office: HONG KONG — 
Chairman and Chief Manager : Honovsasie Ste Apruce Monae, 0.B.} 
Office : 9, rch Street, £.C3. 
London Managers : 8. A. Gray, A. M. Doxcaw Wactace, H. A. Masry 
BRANCHES a 
BURMA CHINA (Con. INDIA MALAYA (Con) NORTH 
Raagoon Shaaghai Bouibay Kuala Lumpur BORNEO («, 
CEYLON Swatow Calcutta Malacca Sendaken 
Colombo Tientsin INDO-CHINA = Muar Sent 
CHINA Tsingtao Haiphong, Penang PHILIPPINES 
*Amoy DJAWA (JAVA) Saigon ieee 
“Canton Diakarta JAPAN Singapore Manils 
*Uhefoo Surabaja Kobe (Orchard Road SIAM 
*Dairea EUROPE Tokyo Sungei Patan’ Bangkok 
*Poochow Hambarg Yokohama Teluk Anson UNITED 
*Hankow Lyons MALAYA NORTH KINGDOM 
*Harbin HONG KONG Cameron BORNEO London 
*Moukden Hong Kong Highland- Branei Town USA 
*Nankinz Kowloon Ipoh 4 New York 
Peking Mongkok Johore Bahru Kuala Belay San Francisc: 


operating. 
BANKING BUSINESS OF EVERY KIND TRANSACTED 
A comprehensive service as Trustees and E is also undertaken by the Bank's Yrosis 


Companies io 
HONG KONG LONDON 





SINGAPORE 


B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 








BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, Threadneedle Street, London, E.C.2 





ASSISTANT COMMISSIONERS. 
NATIONAL SAVINGS COMMITTEE 


The Civil Service Commissioners invite applications for approxi- 
mately 20 pensionable posts of Assistant Commissioner in the National 
Savings Committee. 

Candidates must be at least 25 years of age on April 1. 1950, but 
candidate: at least 21 and under years of age on that date may 
be admitted if they have gy ty suitable qualifications. 

A ewes education and a knowledge of economics are desirable 
Experience of public speaking, rvision of office procedure, and 
ain of work with the pu , will be an advantage. 

lary scale in London: £390 (at age 25) x £20—£650 x £25—{8” 

for men; £370 (at age 25) x £15—£450 x £20—£675 for women. Starting 

pay reduced by £25 (men) and £20 (women) for each year of age 
ow 25. The salary scale in the Provinces is somewhat lower 

Particulars and application forms from Secretary, Civil Service 
Commission, Burlington Gardens, London, W.1, quoting No. 308. 
completed application forms must be received by him by June 22, 195). 


—enersiigagrar on 


OTTOMAN BANK 


(Incorporated in Turkey with Limited Liability) 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that in accordance with Article 2 
of the Statutes, the Annual General Meeting of Shareholders will b 
held on Wednesday, June 21, 1950, at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2, at 12.30 p.m., to receive a Report from te 
Committee with the Accounts for the year ending December 31, 189: 
to propose a Dividend: to receive a report concerning the renews: 
of the Convention between the Turkish Government and the Bank 
and, as the case may be, either to extend the duration of the 
Company and modify Articles 1 and 3 of the Statutes or to authorise 
the Committee to exercise all or any of the powers conferred upot 
the General Meeting by Article 43 of the Statutes: and to replace 
the retiring Members of the General Committee. 

By the 27th Article of the Statutes, the General Meeting is oe 
pees of Shareholders possessing at least thirty Shares, who, _ 

entitled to form part of the Meeting, must deposit their tthe 
at the Chief Office of the Company, Istanbul, or at either . " 
several Branches or Agencies abroad (in London at 20/22, Abe - 
a 4, 9 bo _— 7, _ Meyerbeer, 9me.), ten days 
east before the or the Meeting. ; 
J. VASSA LL ADAMS, Secretary to the Committee. 
LONDON, May 30, 1950 





TRWICK, ORR & PARTNERS seek additional staff for th 

) Accountancy and Administrative Division of their pr 
work as Consulting Specialists in Organisation and Management. 
Applicents must sa the following requirements: 

. Professional qualification in Accountancy. tor industrial 

2. Some years’ responsible executive experience in senior indus 


appointments. 
3. pera and experience of modern techniques of Cost Coes 
4. Sound general education and wide interest in contempo 











affairs. 
Successful candidates will be tra as Management Consulta 
at. the Com s own Trainin re. A tions sh 
dressed in ING to the Company's at 7, Pa 
don, W.1, quoting Reference C. 


— 





SALE: Beonomist, July, 1948—March, 1950. Offers?—Box 1 


wsparsr, LTD. 
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